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Progress in Solving 
World Nutrition Problems’ 


Inadequate food is particularly devastating in its effects on 
children. Much work is still to be done on some of the major 
international nutrition problems and there are far too few 
trained persons to do it. Ways in which members of The 
American Dietetic Association can help are discussed. 


IT IS unnecessary to remind the members of The 
American Dietetic Association that even though 
serious nutritional deficiencies are no longer part 
of the experience of most nutrition workers in the 
United States, millions of persons in the world to- 
day bear or are acquiring the stigmata of malnutri- 
tion and hundreds of thousands are dying at an 
early age as a consequence. Human suffering and 
death not personally seen or experienced are diffi- 
cult to comprehend, and it often seems that the 
greater the tragedy, the more likely it is to become 
unreal and to be easily shut out of our minds. In 
partial compensation, the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations concerned with nutrition, the 
World Health Organization (WHO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) have become a conscience for the world. 
The greatest advances of all in world nutrition have 
been the recognition of the nature and distribution 
of major nutritional disorders and the organized 
international effort on an unprecedented scale to do 
something about them. 

These developments can be traced in the reports 
of the Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committees on Nu- 
trition beginning with their first meeting held in 
October, 1949, soon after the two organizations 
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were established (1) and continuing through their 
fifth session held in November, 1957 (2). The last 
report discussed a number of nutritional problems 
of major importance in the world today and recom- 
mended vigorous action to combat them. These 
include protein and caloric malnutrition, vitamin A 
deficiency, beriberi, pellagra, goiter, and nutri- 
tional anemias. The Committee also stressed the 
need for further knowledge of the relationships 
between malnutrition and infection and between 
nutrition and atherosclerosis and other chronic de- 
generative diseases. This paper attempts to sum- 
marize these problems and some of the international 
progress toward their solution. 


Protein and Caloric Deficiencies 
KWASHIORKOR 


An inadequate dietary intake of protein of good 
quality is the most widespread serious nutritional 
problem in technically underdeveloped areas and is 
particularly devastating in its effects on children. 
The problem of a high mortality from the severe 
form of protein deficiency, kwashiorkor, is in itself 
very serious, but for every child developing kwash- 
iorkor there are likely to be over a hundred in 
whom underlying protein deficiency occurs. This is 
revealed by retarded growth and development dur- 
ing the critical pre-school age period and further 
indicated by the number of children dying from in- 
fections which do not ordinarily cause the death 
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of well nourished children. If the occurrence of pro- 
tein deficiency is compared to a great underseas 
mountain, kwashiorkor is a small tip protruding 
above the surface of the water. 

Most frequently protein deficiency begins when 
the mother’s milk is no longer adequate in amount 
to supply the full needs of the growing child and 
appropriate supplementary sources of protein are 
not provided. The protein deficiency becomes more 
acute during and after weaning because the diet of 
the child of this age so frequently consists mainly 
of starch or cereal gruels of very low protein con- 
tent, even when the diet of the rest of the family is 
reasonably adequate. The child with protein malnu- 
trition of sub-clinical degree, sometimes referred 
to as pre-kwashiorkor, is vulnerable to further 
stress and frequently dies as a consequence of it. 
In the areas of Latin America, Africa, India, and 
the Far East in which protein malnutrition is com- 
mon, the death rates of children one to four years 
of age are from ten to forty times higher than in 
the United States and Western Europe. 

The commonest stress superimposed on protein 
malnutrition is that of infection which can be fatal 
in either of two ways: 

(a) The infection is followed within a few weeks 
by the appearance of edema, skin lesions, and the 
rest of the signs of kwashiorkor due primarily to 
the adverse effect of most infections on nitrogen re- 
tention and to the poor diets which many mothers 
believe necessary under these conditions. 

(b) The child succumbs to enteric or childhood in- 
fections which would not otherwise have been fatal. 

The effect of these two factors on the mortality 
among young children is strikingly illustrated by 
data from four Guatemalan highland villages (3). 
In this area, of each 1000 infants born alive, over 
130 are already dead before the end of the first year 
and out of every 1000 children still alive at age one, 
168 will die before reaching the age of five. Of these, 
67 will die with the signs and symptoms of clinical 
kwashiorkor and 91 will die of infectious diarrhea 
or complications of measles, whooping cough, and 
other infections. 

In recent years the appearance of children with 
kwashiorkor has been frequently described (4-7). 
They are characterized by retarded growth and 
maturation, edema, alterations in the color and tex- 
ture of the hair, pellagroid lesions of the skin, pro- 
found apathy, marked anorexia, and diarrhea. 
Kwashiorkor is basically the same wherever it oc- 
curs; it has been reported from twenty-three coun- 
tries or territories in the western hemisphere, 
twenty-one in Africa, and some twenty in other 
parts of the world. Therefore, kwashiorkor should 
never be thought of as a rare or exotic disease. 

To assist in preventing protein malnutrition, sur- 
plus skim milk has been made available through 
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UNICEF for a number of years and used in supple- 
mentary feeding programs in technically underde- 
veloped areas, but these have not been able to help 
a very large proportion of the needy pre-school chil- 
dren because of the administrative difficulties of 
reaching this age group. In a number of countries, 
local milk production has been increased with FAO 
assistance, and milk conservation programs have 
been introduced with UNICEF aid. However, the 
world-wide effort to develop other protein-rich foods 
of lower cost has been the most important new effort 
for the prevention of protein malnutrition. 

In South Africa and Chile, fish flour plants have 
been set up to provide a low-cost source of animal 
protein. In Dakar, French West Africa (8) and in 
Mexico (9), fish flour is being used in demonstra- 
tion feeding programs. Ponds for raising fish and 
the greater exploitation of marine resources are 
now being planned in a number of countries. 

Efforts to develop vegetable sources of protein 
have been greatly stimulated by WHO, FAO, and 
UNICEF, and financial support for this purpose 
has been given by the National Research Council, 
using funds made available by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In Uganda, soya and sunflower seed 
press cake are being used (10). Peanut flour is be- 
ing explored as a source of protein for child feeding 
by groups in French West Africa (8) and the Bel- 
gian Congo (11). Soya products prepared by tradi- 
tional fermentation methods are receiving inten- 
sive study in both the Food Research Institute and 
the Nutrition Institute of Japan. 

In India, South Africa, the Belgian Congo, and 
Central America, inexpensive mixtures of vege- 


Effect of nine-week treatment with INCAP Vegetable 
Mixture 9 in a two-year-old child with kwashiorkor 
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table origin with a high protein content of good 
biologic value have been devised and are being fed 
experimentally to young children even in cases of 
severe kwashiorkor. A year ago, the Institute of 
Nutrition of Central America and Panama de- 
scribed INCAP Mixture 8 (12) which was fully 
satisfactory except for the cost of sesame, one of 
its principal ingredients. This has now been super- 
seded by INCAP Mixture 9B which contains 29 
per cent corn, 29 per cent sorghum, 38 per cent cot- 
tcnseed meal of a low-gossypol type prepared spe- 
cifically for human consumption, 3 per cent dry 
torula yeast, 1 per cent calcium carbonate, and 
10,000 units of added vitamin A per 100 gm. This 
mixture is very low in cost and is now scheduled 
for commercial production and extensive promo- 
tion among low-income groups. Although intended 
only as a dietary supplement capable of matching 
the role of animal products as a protein source, 
experience has shown that these vegetable mix- 
tures can be fed indefinitely as the sole food if 
sources of ascorbic acid and additional calories are 
provided. In balance studies, retention of nitrogen 
by the body is as good with these mixtures as with 
milk, at least when fed at adequate protein levels. 

The illustration on page 442 shows a two-year- 
old child with kwashiorkor at the time of his admis- 
sion to the hospital and again after nine weeks of 
treatment with Mixture 9. Similar before-and-after 
illustrations might have been included, showing 
good results from treatment with adequate quanti- 
ties of milk and also with INCAP Mixture 8. 

One desirable consequence of the aroused aware- 
ness of the problem of protein malnutriticn in the 
pre-school child has been a growing tendency to re- 
evaluate maternal and child-care programs in un- 
derdeveloped areas. An important result has been 
dissatisfaction with the pattern of so-called well- 
baby clinics limited to children under one year of 
age which have so frequently been established in 
imitation of the pattern in the United States and 
Europe. This dissatisfaction is leading to a longer 
period of supervision to include the entire age range 
of maximum risk, placing emphasis on the weaning 
and immediate post-weaning period. 

Improved treatment of kwashiorkor has also low- 
ered the mortality rate among hospitalized children. 
The two most significant improvements in thera- 
peutic procedures are the early correction of elec- 
trolyte imbalance and better protection of the child 
from the secondary infections which so often slow 
recovery or result in death. 


MARASMUS 


Closely associated with the problem of severe pro- 
tein malnutrition exemplified by kwashiorkor is the 
prevalence of marasmus whose appearance is also 
illustrated. Marasmus is a form of partial starvation 
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which develops when the mother is unable to nurse 
her child and the artificial feeding offered instead 
is grossly inadequate in quantity as well as in qual- 
ity (12). It arises from the twin evils of poverty 
and ignorance in populations in which breast-feed- 
ing is the norm. 

Because of this, mortality rates are high not only 
between the ages of one to four but also during the 
first year. Symonds (13) has recently found in Trin- 
idad that among 163 deaths of children one month 
to one year of age, malnutrition was the sole cause 
in one-third and a major contributing factor in an- 
other third. He summarizes the common history for 
those dying of malnutrition in these words: 

“It appeared that breast-feeding had not been in- 
stituted, had ceased prematurely, or had been inter- 
mittent in those infants whose deaths were related 
to malnutrition. As a substitute for breast milk, the 
infants had received small amounts . . . of dried 
milk ... or of condensed milk. . . It was commonly 
claimed that a one-pound tin of dried milk lasted as 
long as one month. In most cases the milk was eked 
out with arrowroot or sago. The common technique 
was summarized by the mother who said, ‘I feeds 
the baby arrowroot, but whitens it with milk.’ ” 

In other areas, the history might have shown that 
the child under one year was given, as a substitute 
for mother’s milk, sugar water or the cooking water 
of rice or barley, with no attempt to give any 
protein source. If the total calories given are small 
relative to the needs of the child, marasmus is the 
result, but abundant calories given even to the child 
under one will produce kwashiorkor if the diet con- 
tains no adequate source of protein. 

Marasmus is a very important cause of death in 
children under one year and is the usual fate of a 
child who cannot be breast fed by his mother or 
suffers from chronic diarrhea. It also contributes 
importantly to the appearance of the child who sub- 
sequently develops kwashiorkor. Because of the gap 
between the nutrients supplied by breast-feeding 
toward the end of the first year and the physiologic 
requirements of the child, most children in tech- 
nically underdeveloped areas enter their second year 
with some degree of caloric deficiency on which a 
severe protein deficiency may be superimposed. It is 
partly for this reason that the most common form 
of kwashiorkor is the so-called marasmic type. 

The principal advance in combating marasmus lies 
in the increased recognition of the problem and the 





Typical appearance of a child with marasmus 
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orientation of maternal and child care programs to 
prevent it. Prophylactic measures include the exten- 
sion of well-baby clinics to cover a larger proportion 
of the infant population, the expansion of visiting 
nurse programs, the distribution of milk to mothers 
and children at health and welfare centers, and the 
education of both professional health workers and 
the public in the proper supplementary feeding of 
the young child. The availability of the low-cost 
vegetable mixtures of high protein value, which has 
been mentioned earlier, should make the task of 
prevention easier in regions in which the high cost 
or short supply of cow’s milk has been a serious 
limiting factor. 


Vitamin A Deficiency 

Severe vitamin A deficiency is still an important 
problem in some parts of the world and may be a 
major cause of blindness and even death. Oomen, 
working in Indonesia, feelingly relates the heart- 
breaking experience, repeated hundreds of times 
over, of seeing children with keratomalacia in both 
eyes in whom blindness could have been prevented 
if only the mother had given the child some source 
of vitamin A or had brought the child in a few days, 
sometimes a few hours, sooner (14). Xerophthalmia 
and the lesion known as Bitot’s spot are of great 
significance in revealing vitamin A deficiency as it 
occurs throughout much of the Far East and in 
parts of India, the Near East, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Although few nutrition workers in the United 
States have had an opportunity to see the lesions, 
a Bitot’s spot consisting of a superficial foamy white 
material accumulating in the bulbar conjunctiva is a 
distinct and easily recognized entity. Xerosis or 
dryness of the conjunctiva is usually also present 
and if the vitamin A deficiency continues is soon 
followed by xerosis, small ulcerations, and finally 
perforation of the cornea or by keratomalacia. In 
either case, blindness is the usual consequence. At 
any stage, a conjunctivitis may develop and not un- 
commonly a panophthalmitis which also commonly 
signifies a permanent loss of vision. 

Recognizable ocular damage from vitamin A de- 
ficiency is only part of the problem. The effect of the 
mild to moderate vitamin A deficiency common in 
persons of all ages in large areas of the world, is 
harder to evaluate, but it seems certain that it con- 
tributes to the much lower resistance to infections 
characteristic of the populations of these areas. 
WHO is strongly recommending that specific studies 
on this point be carried out. 

Certainly, a relative inadequacy of vitamin A 
activity is the commonest deficiency revealed by 
family dietary surveys in underdeveloped regions, 
even though a deficiency of protein of good quality 
is an even more serious problem for young children. 
The recognition of the nature and extent of the 
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vitamin A deficiency problem is leading to public 
health, agricultural, and educational measures to 
increase the production and consumption of foods 
with vitamin A activity. For a number of years, 
UNICEF has been including vitamin A supple- 
mentation as part of programs in which skim milk 
is distributed to children whose diets are deficient 
in vitamin A activity. School and home gardens are 
also being encouraged and supported in a number 
of countries by FAO and UNICEF as a means of 
encouraging the consumption of vegetable sources 
of vitamin A activity. Technical difficulties in the 
addition of vitamin A to dried skim milk have now 
been overcome, and this is also seen as a measure 
of practical importance in areas producing dried 
skim milk for human consumption. 


Beribert 

The classical problem of adult beriberi in areas in 
which the principal dietary staple is polished rice 
is a familiar one. Although in some countries like 
Japan, this type of beriberi has largely disappeared 
because of the greater variety in the diet, in many 
other Far Eastern countries, the problem persists, 
despite the possibility of eliminating it cheaply and 
effectively by enriching rice with thiamine. Because 
of administrative and cultural reasons, progress in 
achieving rice enrichment has been slow. 

In the meantime, another form of beriberi is 
acquiring increasing public health importance as a 
direct consequence of modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Throughout Burma, Thailand, and Viet 
Nam, beriberi was formerly uncommon despite the 
importance of rice as a basic staple of the diet 
because the grain was dehulled by pounding it at 
home and thus, in the form in which it was con- 
sumed, still contained an appreciable amount of 
thiamine. In the last few years, small gasoline- 
driven mills have been introduced into the villages 
and the rice of each family is brought to these mills 
for processing. The resulting dietary deficiency of 
thiamine among nursing mothers has a particularly 
serious effect on the infants, since the breast milk 
becomes grossly inadequate in thiamine content. As 
a direct consequence, these infants at the breast are 
dying suddenly and in large numbers between the 
second and fifth month after birth of infantile beri- 
beri. 

The child gradually becomes restless, anorexic, 
pale, and prone to vomiting and then one day sud- 
denly becomes cyanotic, dyspneic, develops a very 
rapid heart beat, and is dead within a few hours. 
There is also a subacute form in which the child 
becomes aphonic, edematous, develops oliguria and 
opisthotonous, and takes a little longer to die. A 
moribund infant with symptoms of infantile beri- 
beri can be almost miraculously restored to an 
apparently normal state in a few hours by the 
injection of thiamine. 
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The growing problem of infantile beriberi is now 
recognized by health authorities and a variety of 
steps are being taken to insure a greater thiamine 
intake for the pregnant and lactating woman, but 
the task is difficult. The administration of an en- 
richment program involving many small mills is 
at present seemingly almost impossible in the 
Orient. The use of parboiled instead of raw rice 
runs counter to the in-grained. preference of rice 
eaters for the kind of rice to which they are ac- 
customed. 

As Aykroyd has pointed out, the general improve- 
ment of rice diets is the most satisfactory method 
of approach, but it takes time and more rapidly 
effective measures are needed (15). The wide dis- 
tribution of synthetic thiamine, which is now cheap 
and abundant, is the best immediate hope for pre- 
vention but will be difficult to realize. 


Pellagra 


Although the incidence of pellagra has now dimin- 
ished to the vanishing point in the southern United 
States where it was once prevalent, this nutritional 
disorder is still a problem for many regions in which 
corn supplies 60 per cent or more of the caloric 
intake and the remainder of the diet contains no 
good source of niacin. In Mexico and Central 
America, beans (16), and to a lesser extent coffee 
(17), supply sufficient niacin or tryptophan to pre- 
vent pellagra, despite the consumpticn of diets 
containing up to 80 per cent corn. In parts of 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Basutoland, and Southern 
Rhodesia, however, the skin lesions of pellagra are 
common. Glossitis is also commonly present, and 
cheilosis with or without angular fissures may 
occur. In the more severe cases, diarrhea and mental 
changes are often seen. The disease responds dra- 
matically to nicotinic acid therapy. 

Fundamentally the eradication of pellagra de- 
pends on improvement of the dietary pattern, and 
in many areas this means a change in agricultural 
policy as well as in cultural attitudes. At the urging 
of WHO and FAO, countries in which pellagra is a 
public health problem are trying to replace some 
of the corn in the diet with other cereals or staple 
foods, and to increase the production and ccnsump- 
tion of foods which are pellagra-preventing because 
they are good sources of niacin or tryptophan. In 
Yugoslavia and Southern Rhodesia, trial programs 
of enriching the corn meal ground in small local 
mills appear to be meeting with success (2). It is 
hoped that this procedure can be employed more 
widely within these and other areas in which 
pellagra is still a problem. 


Endemic Goiter 


One of the most widespread nutritional deficiencies 
in the world today is endemic goiter. It occurs 
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independently of climate, season, or weather and 
makes no distinction of race or nationality. As Kelly 
and Snedden have recently pointed out (18), the 
North American, the European, the Chinese, the 
Himalayan Indian, the Turkoman, and the peoples 
of Central and South America all suffer from it 
under certain conditions. They list over a hundred 
countries or territories in which endemic goiter 
is found to a significant degree. 

Although salt iodized with potassium iodide has 
long been known to be effective in preventing 
endemic goiter, this compound is unstable when 
added to the crude, moist salt commonly sold in many 
countries. Field trials with a more stable compound, 
potassium iodate, carried out largely by INCAP 
in El Salvador and Guatemala (19, 20) showed that 
this compound could be employed, even in humid 
tropical areas, without the need for refining the salt 
or protecting it from moisture. As a result of the 
continued stimulus and technical help of WHO and 
the availability of the potassium iodate method, 
there has been a steady increase in the number 
of countries protecting their populations by the 
compulsory iodization of salt. 

It has long been recognized that cabbages and 
certain other plants of the same family contain 
goitrogenic factors which increase the amount of 
dietary iodine necessary to prevent goiter. An 
interesting variant is the finding of Clements in a 
group of school children in Tasmania (21): these 
children developed endemic goiter despite an ap- 
parently adequate iodine intake, due to the con- 
sumption of milk from cattle feeding on thousand- 
headed kale. 

From the discrepancy in the levels of iodization 
believed necessary for the prevention of goiter by 
persons working in the Americas and those working 
in Europe (22), it appears probable that there are 
other still unidentified goitrogenic factors of im- 
portance contributing to the prevalence of goiter in 
some populations. 


Nutritional Anemia 
The fifth report of the Joint FAO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Nutrition (2) emphasized that: 

“Anemia constitutes a public health problem of 
great magnitude, particularly in the underdeveloped 
and tropical areas of the world. Malnutrition under- 
lies most of these anemias which affect particularly 
certain vulnerable groups in the populations, i.e., 
expectant and lactating mothers, infants, and young 
children. The high rates of maternal mortality in 
some countries—for example, Mauritius—are un- 
questionably influenced by the prevalence of anemia. 
Since it is usually a chronic condition, anemia im- 
pairs health and working capacity and hence leads 
to economic loss.” 

Except for some attention given to the iron 
deficiency types of anemia specifically associated 
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with hook-worm or chronic malaria, anemia has been 
too often ignored or underestimated as a health 
problem. Recent studies suggest that protein, 
vitamin B,., and folic acid, and probably other B- 
complex vitamin deficiencies are responsible for 
part of the anemia in tropical and sub-tropical areas 
and very frequently are combined with chrcnic iron 
depletion. 

The problem is sufficiently serious that WHO 
convened a study group on nutritional anemias 
which met in Geneva in October, 1958. Out of this 
pooling of experiences from many different areas 
of the world should come an authoritative statement 
of the problem and practical suggestions for its 
prevention. 


Atherosclerosis 


It is evident that research into atherosclerosis is 
of major concern in this country and that North 
American workers are extremely active in this 
field. Much international interest has also been 
aroused in regard to the problem since there are 
great differences in incidence among countries and 
among socio-economic groups within many coun- 
tries. WHO has convened two study groups of active 
workers from various parts of the world to discuss 
the different aspects of the problem. The study 
group on ischemic heart disease which met in 
Geneva in 1957 revealed the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence to support any of the hypotheses 
currently advanced to explain regional and occu- 
pational differences, although it agreed that the 
role of nutrition deserved intensive study (23). The 
discussions indicated such variability in the classi- 
fication of heart disease and even in the evaluation 
of the pathologic lesions that the study group 
recommended a meeting for the specific purpose of 
developing uniform criteria. The second study group 
met in Washington in 1957 and agreed on criteria 
which it is hoped will be generally adopted (24). In 
the meantime, WHO has made a special effort to 
improve the reporting of mortality data in this field 
to make possible more valid comparisons among 
countries. 

Subsequent studies leave no doubt that the lower 
income populations of most of the less highly 
developed countries have a much lesser tendency 
to develop the complications of aortic and coronary 
atherosclerosis (25). For example, as indicated in 
Figure 1, Tejada and others have shown that the 
more advanced lesions of aortic atherosclerosis 
which begin to appear in persons dying in Charity 
Hospital in New Orleans in the third decade of life 
do not develop in persons dying in the main charity 
hospital in Guatemala until the fifth decade, that is, 
some twenty years later (26). Furthermore, while 
coronary heart disease is an important cause of 
death in autopsy series in the United States, it was 
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Fic. 1. Progression of atherosclerosis with age in 
Guatemala and New Orleans (26). Reprinted by per- 
mission of the American Journal of Pathology. 


almost never found at autopsy in Central America 
except in business and professional persons and 
members of their families. As Figure 1 suggests, 
the lesions begin later and develop more slowly in 
lower income Guatemalans, so that in the aorta they 
never become as serious as those found in New 
Orleans and almost never extend to the coronary 
vessels sufficiently to result in occlusion. In all of 
these comparisons, the effect of different age dis- 
tributions in the populations has been eliminated by 
making comparisons only between age-matched sub- 
groups. 

Average cholesterol levels parallel these differ- 
ences in incidence of heart disease and a number 
of experimental studies are in progress to determine 
what dietary and other changes will raise the 
cholesterol levels from the low values generally en- 
countered in the populations of technically under- 
developed areas. This is, of course, the reverse of 
most of the studies in North America which are 
designed to test the effects of various treatments 
on cholesterol levels which are already relatively 
high. 

In Guatemala, rural and poor urban school chil- 
dren have low serum cholesterol levels and urban 
children in private schools have relatively high ones 
(27). INCAP studies have shown that added animal 
protein in the form of dried skim milk or addi- 
tional fat in the form of 48 gm. daily of lard, 
cottonseed oil, or hydrogenated cottonseed oil does 
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not raise the low cholesterol levels of rural school 
children (28), although placing them on a con- 
trolled diet simulating that of private school chil- 
dren of upper-income parents does bring about an 
increase. The possible factors involved are, of 
course, under intensive study. 


International Exchange of Workers 


A trend of great scientific importance is the extent 
to which workers from formerly isolated areas have 
been enabled to visit one another and to join to- 
gether in discussions at specialized international 
conferences. In the past two years alone, there have 
been international nutrition committees, study 
groups, or conferences meeting in such widely scat- 
tered places as Rome, Geneva, Washington, Prince- 
ton, Guatemala, Cali (Colombia), La Paz (Bolivia), 
Lisbon, Miami, Paris, Manila, and this list is not 
complete. It is noteworthy that most of these were 
under the auspices of WHO, FAO, or the two organi- 
zations jointly. WHO has been particularly active 
in sponsoring travel of workers between countries 
and between regions. For example, during one two- 
week period last June, outstanding nutrition 
workers from Coonoor, Delhi and Bombay, India; 
from Indonesia, Belgian Congo, and Portugal were 
enabled by fellowships or travel grants to visit 
INCAP in Central America. In the last eighteen 
months alone, at least thirty nutrition workers from 
other countries have been given an opportunity by 
WHO, the U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA),.and other organizations to visit the 
United States, and those from other regions have 
frequently also been given an opportunity to visit 
one or more centers in Latin America. This is a 
development of tremendous import for the science 
and practice of nutrition. 


Role of North American Nutritionists 
and Dietitians 


Some of the major international nutrition problems 
and the progress which is being made toward their 
solution have been mentioned. Obviously there is 
much still to be done and far too few trained 
persons to help to do it. The members of The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association can help by widening their 
knowledge of the seriousness of malnutrition in 
many parts of the world and using this knowledge 
to help mold professional and lay opinion in support 
of the international efforts being made to assist in 
the solution of these problems. 

With more awareness and understanding of prob- 
lems in underdeveloped areas, dietitians can help 
students and visitors from these lands interested in 
nutrition to obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from their stay. In turn, these visitors offer the 
opportunity to learn more about nutritional condi- 
tions elsewhere. 
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Nutrition work, because it involves close associa- 
tion with people, is a specialty in which knowledge 
of the local language is particularly important. 
These areas represent a challenge to all dietitians 
who, with a knowledge of languages, could make 
great contributions in foreign posts. 

The world-wide efforts to eliminate nutritional 
disease and to promote better health through im- 
proved nutrition depend largely on the interest of 
professionally trained individuals, such as the mem- 
bers of The American Dietetic Association. 
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Strontium-90 in Milk 


To supplement the investigative work of the Public Health Service, Consumers 
Union has undertaken a study to learn the extent of radioactive strontium-90 in 
the milk we drink. Whereas the Public Health Service analyzes milk from ten 
areas of the nation and the Atomic Energy Commission has reported cn milk in 
several cities, the Consumers Union effort has included samples frcm forty-eight 
cities in the U.S. and two in Canada close to the U.S. border. 

The study has revealed that “the strontium-90 content of milk in mid-1958 was 
more than 2 8.U. (strontium units) greater than it was in 1957, which is at least 
double the Atomic Energy Commission estimate for the annual rate of increase 
over the last few years.” 

A chart accompanying the published report of this study in the March issue of 
Consumer Reports lists concentrations of strontium-90 in the milk purchased in 
each of the fifty cities tested. Of the fourteen cities (New Orleans, Bismarck, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Quebec, Chicago, Duluth, Rapid City, St. Louis, 
Norfolk, Des Moines, New York, and Seattle) which had concentrations well above 
the average, ten are not included in the present Public Health Service network. 

The study concludes that “it appears to be desirable to investigate the milk 
supplies of all other areas which have not been included up to now in any study, in 
order to locate any other areas whose milk is abnormally high in strontium-90. 
It is further suggested that the study of milk supplies might profitably include 
provision for more representative sampling than has been the practice in the past. 

“The report cannot be ended with a clear recommendation. None exists. No 
doubt the ‘Best Buy’ is milk without strontium-90, air without fallout, and 
adequate diagnostic medical care without X-rays. But none of these solutions 
are to be had, and it would be as foolish to stop drinking milk as it would be to 
refuse an X-ray examination for a broken limb. 

“The surveys of the strontium-90 content in milk made by Consumer Reports 
and by other agencies have demonstrated that there is a potential hazard. A judg- 
ment as to whether we are now within or without prudent limits depends on a 
variety of uncertain factors—ranging in character from the nature of bone 
growth to the problem of leukemia induction by X-rays—the answers to which 
have not yet been set by science. Much research is now being carried on, but 
investigation of all the unknown factors is urgently needed.” 

This report is particularly interesting in view of the recently released letter of 
Major General Herbert B. Loper, Retired, Special Atomic Energy Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense. General Loper noted that recent indications are that 
“radioactivity in the stratosphere has a residence half-life of two years (in con- 
trast to the previously assumed value of seven years) .. .” 

In discussing this disclosure, Senator Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico, said: 
“.. Perhaps this information may account, in part, for the recent higher read- 
ings of radioactivity in soils and plants.” 
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Teaching Experiences 
in a College in Iraq’ 


ERCEL S. EPPRIGHT, Ph.D. 


Head, Department of Food and Nutrition, 
Iowa State College, 
Ames 


Getting to know and understand people and their traditions, 

establishing good personal relations, adapting to a new 

environment, recognizing the progress the people have 

made—as well as the problems—all enter into the challenge 
of teaching abroad. 


IN 1957-58 IT was my privilege to have an assign- 
ment with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO). My specific respon- 
sibility was to assist with the teaching and admin- 
istration of the Home Economics Department of 
the Tahrir College for Women, Baghdad, Iraq, and 
to assist the Iraqi government in establishing home 
economics in the public schools. 

Home economics had been a part of the curricu- 
lum of this college for about five years; there had 
been two graduating classes in home economics with 
twenty-five graduates in each. Much good work to- 
ward establishing the curriculum had been done by 
Ava Milam Clark, Jessie Brodie, Ph.D., Frances 
McKay, former FAO technical assistance officers, 
Bertha Strange, and Jane Cape, Ph.D., Fulbright 
Fellow later employed by the Iraqi government to 
direct the program of home economics. These people 
were truly trail blazers and are to be commended 
for their accomplishments. This paper will deal 
briefly with some of the problems I found particu- 
uarly challenging. Probably most of them differ 
from our own mainly in degree. 


Getting to Know the People 


My first problem was getting to know and under- 
stand the people. The beautiful melody from The 
King and I puts it very well indeed. In ten months 
I was far from accomplishing the goal completely, 
but it was one of the fascinating angles of my ex- 
perience. Iraq has had a long and important past. 
It was the cradle of civilization, the home of great 
religions, the place where writing, numbers, laws, 
and several important sciences originated. The 
people are rightly proud of their distinguished past 


; *Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
oa Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 
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and are justly resentful of circumstances that may 
place them in an unfavorable light. 


However, they have been the victims of many 
adverse circumstances which undoubtedly color their 
outlook on life and influence the educational climate. 
They have been overrun by enemies many times. 
Only in 1921 did they emerge from a five-hundred- 
year rule by the Turks. Over the centuries, much 
of the land has become a great desert. Constant 
irrigation with poor drainage has resulted in an 
accumulation of salt in the soil which makes it diffi- 
cult to produce good crops. Until recently, the great 
rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, have produced 
devastating floods. The extreme heat, 120° to 130°F. 
for about five months of the year, saps the vitality 
of the people, and the battle against sand and dust 
seems to be a losing fight. It is small wonder that 
many people have an attitude of resignation summed 
up in their frequently used word, macawliff, meaning 
“it makes no difference.” For the masses of people, 
change from the old traditions and ways of life 
seems difficult to accomplish. 


Many scenes in Iraq today are typical of those 
described in the Bible. In sharp contrast with these 
are numerous signs of progress and of the modern 
world. The streets are filled with large new cars. 
Modern business buildings are interspersed among 
the ancient oriental bazaars, and intermingled with 
people in desert robes are many in smart business 
attire. An increasing number of educated men and 
women are vitally concerned with the development 
program designed to improve the standards of living 
as well as the material facilities of the country. 


Problems of Communication 


Learning to like the people and to establish good 
perscnal relationships was one of the most impor- 
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tant steps in my assignment. Warm relationships 
between student and teacher are always important 
in teaching, but they are doubly so in a situation 
where communication is difficult. The natural kind- 
ness of the people and the traditional Arab hospital- 
ity made this step easy and pleasant. 

Communication presented a problem in teaching. 
In Iraq, English is now taught in the public schools 
beginning perhaps with the fifth grade. On visiting 
the schools, one can hear the pupils saying in uni- 
son and in very measured words, “Good morning, 
teacher.” (The effort that other peoples are making 
all over the world to learn our language and the 
little effort we put forth even to learn about their 
peoples and their customs should make us ashamed. ) 
Nevertheless, the understanding of English by the 
college students was somewhat limited and one had 
to speak slowly and often use an interpreter. Visual 
aids are a necessity, but preparing them for people 
in a foreign land was a real challenge to ingenuity. 

The dearth of materials comes as a shock to home 
economists from the United States who have a major 
problem in rising above the deluge of books, leaflets, 
journals, and illustrative material which daily comes 
to our desks. Over the years, a fairly good library 
has been developed in the Tahrir College, and a lim- 
ited number of textbooks in English were available. 
However, there were practically no home economics 
books in Arabic, and classwork was handicapped by 
the small amount of material the students could read 
in a book they usually had to share with someone 
else. Good use was being made by students of the 
Arabic translation of the Pocket Book of Baby and 
Child Care by Spock and Lowenberg, which was 
available at the book stands. 


Work of the National Nuirition Institute 
In a situation such as that in Iraq, one has an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate how much research means to 
teaching. Thus far only a small amount of research 
has been done on the problems of the country and 
this only in the field of nutrition. Fortunately, a 
National Nutrition Institute has been in operation 
for some three or four years. It is under the direc- 
tion of a medical doctor, who is very much con- 
cerned with nutrition education. 

An excellent study of the weights of babies in 
Baghdad at each month from birth to eighteen 
months has shown that the growth of babies here 
is slower than that of European babies. Comparison 
between infants given breast milk and those arti- 
ficially fed indicates the superiority of breast-feed- 
ing for the first nine months of life, but the reverse 
is true after that time. Based on this information, 
the Institute has recommended that the best age 
for weaning babies in Baghdad appears to lie be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth months. The studies 
also showed that after three months, the mother’s 
milk is often not enough and should be supplemented 
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with a substantial food, not the rice water which is 
so often used. The Institute is advancing the idea 
that mothers need a good diet to support lactation 
and that the breast milk should be supplemented. 

A considerable study has been made of the school 
lunch and a standard menu pattern has been recom- 
mended by the Institute. The objectives of the school 
lunch have a familiar ring: to help the family; to 
improve the health of the child; and to educate the 
children to form good food habits. It is estimated 
that 200,000 students receive food at school. 

The National Nutrition Institute has provided 
some basic information on the food habits of the 
people which helps greatly in giving direction to the 
teaching of nutrition. It is concerned about the 
excessive use of starchy foods and fat, the use of 
too little protein from animal sources, the expendi- 
ture of money for tea and sugar, and carbonated 
beverages. It has devised a Basic 5 and a chart show- 
ing Iraqi food sources of ascorbic acid. 

Clinical malnutrition is not common. There are 
rare cases of kwashiorkor, some rickets and anemia, 
often not primarily due to poor diet, but rather 
indirect outcome of diseases such as bilharziasis and 
infestations of varying types. Dysentery is a major 
problem, and outright starvation is not infrequent. 


Flexibility—A Requisite 
Flexibility is a requirement for teaching in a for- 
eign situation. Almost invariably our ways of doing 
things must be modified to some extent by the needs, 
customs, or facilities of the people with whom we 
work. This was especially evident in the food service. 
Arab hospitality is expressed in bounteous tables 
of food. For company meals, every inch of the table 
is covered with huge platters of such foods as mus- 
gaf (a favorite type of cooked fish), kuzi (roast 
lamb), rice and chicken, dolma, and kubba. People 
usually come to the table, serve themselves, and eat 
standing up. Actually, this is a practical way to 
serve the food under these conditions. When, in the 
meal management classes, we experimented with 
sitting at the table and passing the platters, con- 
fusion reigned and much food was spilled and 
scattered. The system of service, however, could 
obviously benefit by having a plan for guests—or 
family members, since families are usually very 
large—to come to the table in small groups, by dis- 
posing of the soiled plates in some way other than 
leaving them on the table where the food was served, 
and by providing serving equipment which will 
insure sanitary practices in distributing the food. 
These, therefore, were the basic changes which we 
tried to encourage in the table service. 


Adapting to Religious and 
Cultural Backgrounds 


Since 90 per cent or more of the people are Mos- 
lems, the teachings of the Koran must be taken into 
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consideration. The children study the Koran regu- 
larly throughout their school years. Any teaching 
affecting the way of life of the people should be 
examined in the light of its compatibility with the 
Koran, which sets down many rules for people to 
live by, some of which concern the type of food they 
should not eat; when they should fast, feast, and 
pray; when divorce is permissible; how money is to 
be distributed among heirs; and so on. An example 
of the application of the Koran to all kinds of home 
situations is shown in one report which stated that 
on the average children are breast-fed up to one 
or even two years as sanctioned by the Koran. 

Devout Moslems are admirable people. One ob- 
server noted that the life of the traditional Moslem 
has a beauty which etches itself on the faces of 
those who live by it. I have seen examples of this 
myself. 

Students welcomed an opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems of vital interest to them. However, group- 
discussion has not had a place in the educational 
system and was difficult to direct. All wished to talk 
at a time, in Arabic of course, and discussions soon 
got out of hand. Rote memory has been the princi- 
pal type of learning, and the students are extremely 
grade conscious. They are highly emotional and ex- 
acting; a teacher must never be caught unprepared. 
The students are outspoken in both praise and criti- 
cism. If they consider an examination unfair, or 
even unnecessary, they may refuse in a body to 
write it. On the other hand, one seldom experiences 
deeper appreciation than they show for efforts in 
their behalf. Kindness and friendliness go a long 
way with them. 


The Status of Women 


Other areas of home economics, such as home man- 
agement and family relationships, require even 
greater adaptation of the traditional approaches. 
In fact, some of the educators of the country ques- 
tioned the value of these courses in this curriculum. 

Family ties are very strong. Brothers take great 
responsibility for their sisters. Women enjoy a won- 
derful security, but in the eyes of the western world, 
have little freedom. In the area of family relation- 
ships I am sure we have much we could learn from 
these people. Education in family living may well 
be one of the most critical areas in which to work. 
Ruth Henderson, Fulbright Fellow, retired from 
the Home Economics Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, taught a very successful course in 
“The Family.” Women in Baghdad from many dif- 
ferent nations discussed the family life in their 
countries. Without making any effort to upset long- 
Standing traditions and customs, Miss Henderson 
tried to open the eyes of the girls to their broad 
responsibilities and opportunities as homemakers. 

One important challenge was that of developing 
a Spirit of service or a social consciousness. These 
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young women are from secure homes, many on a 
high economic level. They have always lived amidst 
the poverty and suffering of the masses and prob- 
ably have grown to accept the conditions as they 
are and to feel little responsibility for improving 
them. They are interested in working after grad- 
uation, but mainly to teach in the schools of their 
own home city, in many instances chiefly to escape 
the confinement of the homes. Even though they 
should be willing to go to the villages where they 
are badly needed, their families would probably 
object. It does not apparently occur to them to make 
their own decisions and take the consequences. 

Therefore, one of the great problems of the coun- 
try is to overcome the traditions which limit the 
opportunities of service of women, especially those 
trained in home economics. However, the girls them- 
selves must be motivated to make the personal sac- 
rifices needed. In other words, Iraq needs a Florence 
Nightingale or an Ellen H. Richards, who is willing 
to travel some of the many as yet unblazed trails. 
Probably the greatest contribution a foreign teacher 
could make is to help to inspire and develop a few 
real leaders in home economics from among the 
people themselves. Giving information is not enough. 

In Iraq, home economics is in its very beginning. 
The major achievement has been establishing the 
curriculum in the Tahrir College from which sev- 
enty-five young women have now been graduated. 
There are yet to be developed, if the country wishes 
it, a curriculum in the public schools, an extension 
service, supervision of school feeding, dietetic serv- 
ice in hospitals and “boarding houses” for students, 
and assistance in the social welfare centers on 
community development projects. Nutrition has at- 
tracted the attention of the medical workers. Wheth- 
er home economics will ally itself more closely 
with this field or with social service is an interesting 
question. Fortunately home economics seems to be 
regarded as an area of learning worthy of univer- 
sity status. The future leaders have an important 
challenge in directing the channels through which 
it will function. Its impact on the standards of 
living of the people will depend greatly on this 
development. 

On my return trip it was my privilege to stop in 
Greece and confer with some of the leaders in agri- 
culture and home economics there. I visited a 4-H 
Club meeting in a gleaming little village (I was told 
it was whitewashed every Saturday) between the 
mountains and the sea. This 4-H program was one 
of many such programs in Greece. I was impressed 
by the contrasting ways in which home economics 
is developing in the two countries. In Greece, it is 
a “grass roots” program. People with little formal 
training in home economics are being given some 
special instructions and sent into the villages to 
work. In Iraq, young women are being trained on a 
relatively high level. Home economics is almost to 
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the point of having university status, but as yet 
the qualified home economists are not finding ade- 
quate opportunities to serve. In other words, train- 
ing is ahead of the opportunities for service. How 
long the training program can continue in Iraq 
without suitable outlets for work is a question. The 
situation is closely linked to the entire problem of 
the status of women. How soon this will change so 
that women can and will work wherever they are 
needed, I cannot predict. Certainly, the development 
of an effective program in home economics in Iraq 
is being limited by this situation. 

Since many of the organizations of the United 
Nations and the United States Overseas Mission 
have technical workers in Iraq, there were really 
unique opportunities to acquaint the students with 
the problems of the country. These people were gen- 
erous in discussing the projects with students. It 
is unfortunate that the opportunities for profes- 
sional service are still so limited. The programs in 
which the graduates can be employed are yet to be 
developed. In the meantime, young women are being 
trained and perhaps changes may be taking place 
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which will permit them, even encourage them, to 
enter more freely into public service. 


Appreciation in Retrospect 


From a personal standpoint it was a privilege to 
be associated with a team of international workers 
such as those who comprised the FAO mission in 
Iraq. The many facets of an adequate food supply 
are brought into sharp focus, and the need of co- 
operative efforts becomes impressive. 

The aims and objectives of home economics may 
be the same the world over. Whether in the United 
States or the new republic of Iraq, we are concerned 
with improving the health of the people, the com- 
fort and convenience of the homes, and the oppor- 
tunity of each member to develop to his fullest 
capacity. How to arrive at these goals varies widely 
from one part of the world to another. Thus there 
is no pattern by which to proceed. In trying to meet 
the challenge presented by the situation, the Amer- 
ican teacher on a foreign assignment probably gains 
much more than she gives. 


Tips on Improving Your Writing 


Most scientific writing can be improved by being rewritten and condensed, 
according to expert Robert Gunning. His firm in Blacklick, Ohio, specializes in 
advising industries on how to improve their writing. Speaking at a recent work- 
shop held by the American College of Radiology, he had eight tips to help remove 
the “fog” from writing. 

(a) Watch your vocabulary. Length itself makes a word hard to read. It’s 
all right to use words of your specialty with others in your field. 

(b) State qualifications strongly, but put them in separate sentences. 

(c) Think about your reader and what you would say to him. “We forget 
that the written word is a substitute for the spoken word.” 

(d) Vary the length of your sentences. Time and Newsweek average 17 words, 
Atlantic Monthly 20 words, yet they are aimed at the college trained person. 

(e) Use active verbs to have lively sentences. He pleaded with the doctors to 
avoid turning active verbs into nouns. 

(f) “I’m not going to convert you from the chronological method of writing 
your reports, but I suspect that most people will look at the result first and then 
read the details if they are interested.” 

(g) A good way to check on your writing is to look at something you’ve written 
three weeks ago and see what can be cut out. 

(h) Too much scientific writing reads as though it were written to impress 
rather than express. It is usually the incompetent person who writes complex 
articles. 

Mr. Gunning pleaded for the removal of the “fog” from the doctor’s writing, 
and likened the “fog” to static on radio and snow on television. “Anything that 
reaches its audience has a low fog index,” he said. He has a formula to check the 
“fog index” of your writing: FI = 0.4 (SP + PS); SP is the average sentence 
length, counting a complete thought as a sentence; PS is polysyllable, in this 
case, words of more than three syllables (proper names are not counted). The 
answer indicates the school level that will understand any given piece of writing. 
—From AMA News, February 23, 1959. 
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Establishing Training 
Programs Abroad’ 


MARY RACHEL ARMSTRONG 


Professor and Head, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Martin Branch, 

The University of Tennessee, 
Martin 


THE OPPORTUNITY for professional sharing of home 
economics knowledge with teachers in other coun- 
tries offers one of life’s most enriching and satisfy- 
ing experiences. We are constantly being bombarded 
with the challenge of living with the changes of the 
space age. In the so-called underdeveloped countries 
of the world, these changes are occurring in rapid- 
fire order. Some adjustments to these changes are 
being made to advantage, but others are causing 
grave concern to family and community groups. 

Family-life patterns have recently been altered 
in many countries in a way to cause the neglect of 
training for homemaking in the home. A similar 
change took place in our American family pattern 
years ago, with the result that we have attached 
great importance to providing for homemaking 
education outside the home. 

In addition to the changes affecting home life, 
other nations need continually increasing numbers 
of professionally trained home economists to assume 
roles of leadership as teachers, workers in commu- 
nity development and public health, nutritionists, 
dietitians, and others. The need is acute, but there 
are few training programs beyond the bachelor’s 
degree level. 

Recognizing the need for trained home economists 
(the term “home scientist” is used in India), the 
Government of India in 1955 made an agreement 
with the Government of the United States for tech- 
nical assistance in strengthening and expanding 
home science programs in Indian colleges and uni- 
versities. 


University of Tennessee/India Contract 


An account of the development of the so-called Uni- 
versity of Tennessee/India contract must begin with 
a brief historical sketch of the Home Science As- 
sociation of India. Following an initial Home Science 


*Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 
23, 1958. 


Conference held in 1951 at Baroda, India, the con- 
stitution of the Home Science Association was 
accepted in 1952 and the first Executive Committee 
selected at a meeting in Madras. This Executive 
Committee, meeting the next year in Baroda, ap- 
proached the Indian Ministry of Education request- 
ing the aid of foreign home economists and oppor- 
tunity for training Indian home scientists abroad. 
In 1954, the Ministry of Education made a formal 
request for technical assistance in home economics 
through the United States Technical Cooperation 
Mission in New Delhi. Through the International 
Cooperation Administration in Washington, Jessie 
W. Harris, Dean of the College of Home Economics 
of The University of Tennessee, was sent to survey 
the home science programs of the leading colleges 
and universities in India. Following her recom- 
mendations, an agreement between the two gov- 
ernments and a contract between The University 
of Tennessee and the International Cooperation 
Administration were finalized on May 31, 1955. This 
agreement states in part: 

The purpose of this project is to provide technical 
assistance, training opportunities, equipment and 
supplies to assist in the programme of developing 
and strengthening home science education and 
research in Indian colleges and universities .. . 
The specific objectives of the programme include 
the strengthening and augmenting of the graduate 
and undergraduate curriculum in home science 
education and research, improvement of the pro- 
fessional training of home science teachers, provi- 
sion of facilities for training of dietitians and 
institutional managers for hospitals, school lunch 
rooms, hostels, etc., and the establishment of a 
centre for in-service training of professional work- 
ers in home science. 


A “Team” Goes to India 


Eight staff members (two were former staff mem- 
bers) of The University of Tennessee were for- 
tunate in having the opportunity of working as 
members of the first University of Tennessee/India 
home science contract team. Our work included: 
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(a) Helping the staff of eight leading colleges 
and universities in evaluating and strengthening the 
curricula for the Bachelor of Science degree in home 
science and planning for graduate (Master of Sci- 
ence, post-graduate in India) degree programs in 
specific instances. 

(b) Working with one or more Indian faculty 
members in teaching students and in the task of 
informing administrators and government Officials 
concerning objectives and needs of the Home Science 
Departments in the colleges. 

(c) Helping to obtain expanded library facilities, 
laboratory equipment, and teaching aids. (A fund 
for books, equipment, and teaching aids was pro- 
vided by the Tennessee contract to augment finan- 
cial support available in India.) 

(d) Helping to select and orient Indian staff 
members to be sent to the United States for further 
training. (Twelve Indian women have received 
scholarships for one year’s post-graduate study in 
the United States. Eleven have returned to their 
colleges, and the twelfth will return to India in 
June 1959.) 

(e) Participating in in-service training programs 
for home science teachers. 

(f) Advising on plans for buildings and for the 
use of available space to provide libraries, labora- 
tories, and other facilities needed to strengthen col- 
lege home science programs. 

(g) Promoting good public relations and means 
of informing the public of the services rendered by 
home scientists and their potential contribution to 
better living for Indian families. 


Problems to Be Met 


In reviewing the progress reports of the Tennessee 
team, we find many problems listed which appear 
to be common to educational institutions every- 
where, such as: budgetary stringencies which pre- 
vent apportioning money for needed buildings, 
equipment, books, and other amenities; teaching 
programs disrupted by staff transfers and by short- 
age of qualified instructors; and failure of building 
programs to materialize and/or progress as planned. 

One problem which is paramount in India is the 
absence of training facilities for college teachers 
in home economics. This has made study abroad 
necessary, with inherent excessive costs and lack 
of fundamental experiences for doing the job with 
existing facilities at home. 

The Indian colleges training home scientists face 
situations which, in some instances, are advanta- 
geous. Each year far more students apply for train- 
ing in home science than can be accommodated. This 
allows selection of highly qualified students, but it 
also means that many must still seek training abroad 
or, in the majority of cases, cannot receive the de- 
sired training at all. It is becoming increasingly 
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urgent that opportunities for post-graduate training 
in India be widely expanded. 

The need for in-service training of staff already 
employed in colleges, extension centers, and second- 
ary schools is critical. They also need help through 
consultants, workshops, short courses, and so on, to 
learn new ways of working in broadened programs 
of home science. 

There is a lack of adequate literature in the home 
science fields with a consequent need for libraries 
with up-to-date materials for staff and student use. 
Available literature needs to be translated and pub- 
lished in many languages in order to serve the 
people of all localities. 

There is a need for teaching aids, such as charts, 
materials for demonstrations, film strips, projectors, 
and so on, for the use of home science staff members 
who are expected to introduce new subjects within 
home science, new topics in present courses, and to 
provide additional practical experiences for stu- 
dents. 

Laboratories for all areas of home science are 
needed to help students make the applications of 
theory and not rely solely on lectures as a means of 
learning. 

There is a dearth of basic research on home living 
in India that can be used as a basis for writing text- 
books pertaining to Indian homes and family life. 
Syllabi have had to be written and curriculas set 
up without the basis in research in home life that 
is necessary to build a truly functional educational 
program for young people. 

Due to social customs, housing must be provided 
for all women teachers who live away from home, 
thus adding a financial burden to the college build- 
ing program. 


Problems of Schedules and Examinations 


The examination system of colleges and universities 
poses a problem which at present is receiving the 
concerted attention of Indian educational leaders. 
External examiners are employed, but it is difficult 
to find qualified examiners in home. science at the 
master’s degree level. This system causes college 
teachers (lecturers) to emphasize the purely aca- 
demic phase in education. Little attention is given 
to the application of knowledge for helping solve 
individual, family, and community problems. 

Due to diversified religious observances, many 
schools must allow numerous holidays throughout 
the year. (Private or church-related schools are able 
to adhere to an effective schedule.) Teachers in pub- 
lic institutions are frequently confronted with un- 
expected holidays granted by visiting university or 
government officials at the request of the students. 

We can well understand the frustrations and diffi- 
culties of the young teacher coping with a dual prob- 
lem of the too-flexible schedule and the examination 
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system which she explains to us as follows: “In my 
schedule for this term (three months) I have only 
eight class periods to meet with my students. If 
additional holidays are conceded, I will perhaps see 
them for 5 or 6 hr. How will I be able to cover 
the syllabus?” We realize that she is anxious about 
the situation, because her students must know the 
syllabus to pass the examinations. 

In the framework of an examination system 
mainly geared to testing academic attainments, 
home science teachers are challenged by the neces- 
sity for formulating sound and acceptable evaluating 
schemes for practical student experiences, such as 
the dietetic internship. 


Work at Women’s Christian College 


Women’s Christian College, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Madras in South India, has developed a 
strong undergraduate degree program in nutrition. 
Until 1955, the curriculum was highly scientific, and 
the staff realized that for both homemaking and the 
professions, a realistic and functional program 
should be implemented. Our first task in Madras? 
was to help in revising and strengthening the cur- 
riculum for the Bachelor of Science degree and in 
planning the new curricula for Master of Science 
degrees in (a) home management and (b) dietetics 
and institution management (a master’s program in 
nutrition was already in existence). Cooperatively, 
home scientists from all of the University of Madras 
colleges revised the syllabus for the Bachelor of 
Science degree and wrote the syllabi for the two new 
master’s degrees. 

The University of Madras adopted in 1956 an ex- 
panded syllabus for the Bachelor of Science degree 
in home science which encompasses areas in home- 
making education not formerly included, such as: 
textiles and clothing, home management, child de- 
velopment and family relations, psychology, and 
sociology. The nutrition syllabus was changed to in- 
clude practical applications in foods and nutrition 
in an attempt to help students learn to meet the 
needs of the family and community. 

Students applying for admission to study for the 
Master of Science degree in dietetics and institu- 
tion management have thorough academic training 
in the sciences, including chemistry, physics, zo- 
ology, physiology, and bacteriology. Courses in eco- 
nomics and nutrition are also included in the 
bachelor’s curriculum. Courses in child development 
psychology, and educational methods are included 
in the Master of Science Syllabus along with 


*Each University of Tennessee/India contract team 
member was assigned to a college to work with staff 
members in her field of specialization in home economics. 
The author, who is Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Martin Branch, University of 
Tennessee, was assigned to Women’s Christian College 
as consultant in institution management and dietetics. 


Establishing Training Abroad 


First four students enrolled in the program leading 
to Master of Science degree in institution management 
and dietetics at Women’s Christian College, Madras, 
India 


laboratory work in quantity cookery, diet therapy, 
applied hygiene and sanitation, quantity food pur- 
chasing, accounting, management, and _ research 
techniques. Members of the Home Science Board of 
Studies of the University of Madras wish to pro- 
vide training which will help students apply their 
knowledge effectively to problems they will meet in 
group feeding. 

Indian educational leaders question whether gov- 
ernment and other institutions are sufficiently in- 
formed to understand the importance of having 
trained people for food service in hospitals, schools, 
and other public institutions. To introduce the role 
of the dietitian in hospitals and other institutions, 
the first graduates must be highly capable women 
if they are to gain acceptance for the profession. 
Women’s Christian College recognizes that it is 
necessary for trainees to receive the Master of 
Science degree (of great importance for status in 
India) and that they must also have practical train- 
ing. The latter presents a more complicated problem 
because of the Indian attitude toward work which 
is still influenced by the caste system. 


Practical Work Experience for Students 


Fortunately, the all-India Women’s Food Council has 
developed a program for training institutional man- 
agers and hotel employees at the Institute of Cater- 
ing and Institution Management in Bombay. Wom- 
en’s Christian College arranged with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization technician at the Institute 
for a month’s work experience for the students. Two 
months of practical work is done in schools and other 
large-scale feeding enterprises in Madras. A three- 
month internship at Christian Medical College Hos- 
pital, Vellore, gives the girls valuable experience 
under the supervision of a well qualified dietitian. 
Each student is supervised in her work in ward 
kitchens, in the formula kitchen, and in the out- 
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patient clinic. She also receives experience in the 
main hospital kitchens where she studies food pur- 
chasing, storage, distribution, preparation, service, 
and receipts and accounts. The resident dietitian 
gives instruction in chart reading, setting up trays 
for modified diets, personnel management, and 
other hospital dietary services. These practical ex- 
periences supplement the students’ college training 
in situations comparable to those in which they will 
be employed later, thus presenting a new way of 
training dietitians in India. It is hoped that this 
innovation in training methods may serve as a dem- 
onstration to other institutions contemplating the 
training of dietitians and other large-scale feeding 
personnel. Eighteen months are spent in residence 
study at Woman’s Christian College where students 
complete a thesis problem in related research. 


The Indian Dietitian’s Problems 

Dietitians in India will face day-to-day problems 
similar to our own in relation to food service. In 
addition, they must cope with situations which may 
be unique in India and other Asian countries. For 
instance, many institutions must have at least two 
kitchens—one vegetarian, the other non-vegetarian. 

Patients must be taught how to obtain adequate 
diets from strictly limited sources. Such standards 
as our Basic 7 are totally impractical. Most meals 
must be planned on a simple scheme based on avail- 
able cereals and fats and oils with emphasis on ac- 
quiring and using protein-rich foods, fruits, and 
vegetables as resources permit. 

India’s recognized underlying problems—too 
many people and too little food—mean that the 
dietitian must help people learn to use all available 
food to the best advantage and to overcome taboos 
and prejudices concerning food. 

Employees still influenced by the caste system 
must be trained to understand sanitary cleanliness. 
The giant-sized task of changing work habits to re- 
move food preparation from the floor to sitting or 
standing height must be undertaken. 

Books, pamphlets, recipes, and instructions must 
be translated into numerous languages. Many needed 
teaching supplies are prohibitively expensive and 
difficult to obtain. 

A problem specifically related to the training 
of dietitians and other group food service per- 
sonnel is the absence of qualified teachers. The 
India/United States contract, previously referred 
to, provides for “training opportunities” for Indian 
staff members in the United States. Under this 
agreement, Women’s Christian College sent a staff 
member to The University of Tennessee for a year’s 
study. She returned to direct the program initiated 
by the College for training teachers and personnel 
in dietetics and institution management. 

In the near future, Women’s Christian College 
hopes to have a new cafeteria with space suitable 
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to promote the serving of nutritionally desirable 
meals and to demonstrate good practice in relation 
to principles of sanitation and management with the 
food service program for resident students. Re- 
sources for practical training within the College or- 
ganization will alleviate financial and other difficul- 
ties encountered in sending students to Bombay. 


The Consultant’s Role 


All problems in establishing a training program are 
largely met by the regular staff members of host 
colleges. Technicians or teachers (foreign) must 
spend many days, weeks, or even months learning 
how best to serve the staff. It is necessary to learn 
new vocabularies, to find out about academic and 
government protocol, to learn how colleges operate 
and are administered, how staff selections and ap- 
pointments are made. We must also learn about 
students’ preparation for college, the meaning of 
degrees, examinations, grades, and so on. We must 
learn to understand and appreciate a culture which 
is different from our own in order to encourage 
maintaining of traditions based on sound practice. 
We must be confident that recommended changes 
are needed and will fit into basic family patterns 
without disrupting and unsettling effects. Perhaps, 
in addition to sharing training and experience, the 
technician is of help primarily because as a con- 
sultant she has time to study and evaluate existing 
programs, whereas the regular staff member is busy 
with the myriads of detail work found in any teach- 
er’s day. The consultant has time (and financial re- 
sources) for travel, when necessary, to observe ex- 
isting operations and to make arrangements for 
needed student experiences outside the classroom. 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister has pointed up some 
important considerations for working abroad (1): 
“Individuals going to work in a foreign country... 
do well to approch their assignments with a mini- 
mum of preconceived notions about the job to be 
done and the possible ways of approaching the job.” 
We can help best by supporting the efforts of 
those with whom we work in attaining educational 
goals and establishing programs which will meet a 
felt need. 

Although only one college training program at 
the Master of Science degree level for training dieti- 
tians exists in India today, it is hoped by our Indian 
colleagues as well as those of us associated with the 
project that this will be a leaven for spreading 
training to colleges and universities in all parts of 
India. To have had a small part in helping to com- 
plete arrangements for a beginning has been stimu- 
lating and immensely satisfying. 


Reference 


(1) Ketster, M. E.: Teamwork in technical cooper- 
ation. The Tennessee/India home science con- 
tract. J. Home Econ. 50: 405, 1958. 
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Growth Patterns of 


Ohio School Children’ 


MARY BROWN PATTON, Ph.D., 
and FERN E. HUNT 


Department of Home Economics, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbus 


CHILDREN OF today are reported to be taller and 
heavier at almost every age than were children a 
half century ago. Not only do they grow faster 
now than previously, but the adolescent growth 
spurt is reached earlier. This acceleration in growth 
has been associated with such factors as advances 
in knowledge of nutrition, improved control of dis- 
ease, better housing, and greater emphasis on out- 
door recreation. 

In the late 1930’s (1938 to 1939), a team of work- 
ers from the then Bureau of Home Economics (1) 
took physical measurements of a large group of 
children throughout the United States. Included in 
this group of children were 1763 boys and 937 girls 
in Ohio of the ages nine, ten and eleven years. 

About twelve years later, during 1948 to 1951, 
physical measurements of a group of children in 
three states of the North Central Region (2) were 
made for use as one of several criteria for assessing 
the nutriture of school children. Two of the states 
participating were Iowa and Ohio. Eppright and 
Sidwell (3) have reported on the measurements of 
approximately 1200 Iowa children ranging in age 
from six to eighteen years. Within the framework 
of the same cooperative project, data were amassed 
cn 710 Ohio children ages nine, ten, and eleven 
years. By coincidence there were 355 boys and 355 
girls. 

Observations drawn from the data obtained in Ohio 
in these two periods about twelve years apart are 
presented in this paper. Some differences in the 
growth pattern of the children in Iowa and Ohio are 
also discussed. In addition, measurements of the 
Ohio children observed during 1948-51 are com- 
pared with three commonly used growth standards. 


‘Contribution No. 25, Subproject 2, of the North Cen- 
tral Regional Cooperative Project NC-5, Nutritional 
Status and Dietary Needs of Population Groups. Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Journal 
article No. 64-58. Project No. Hatch 61. Approved for 
publication July 28, 1958. Received for publication Octo- 
ber 2, 1958. 


Procedure 


The children in this study were selected from fifteen 
elementary schools in cities, villages, and rural areas 
in various geographical parts of Ohio. A random 
sample was selected from the children enrolled in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in each school. 

The body measurements were made by trained 
workers using the techniques and procedures devel- 
oped by Marlatt et al. (2) and were the same as 
those used by Eppright and Sidwell (3). These were 
essentially the same as those used by the Bureau 
of Home Economics (1). 

Height was measured when the children stood 
on a platform to which an upright board was se- 
curely attached at a right angle and on which was 
mounted a scale in centimeters and in inches. A 
leveling device was placed on the child’s head and 
height was read from the scale and recorded. All 
children were measured without shoes while stand- 
ing in a prescribed stance. 

Weight was taken to the nearest ounce on a plat- 
form scale which had been checked for accuracy b) 
the Ohio Division of Weights and Measures. The 
children were weighed in their undergarments and 
their nude weights were calculated by subtracting 
mean values for the weights of the undergarments 
worn. These mean values had been determined by 
weighing several garments of each type worn by 
children of these ages. 


Results and Discussion 


The trend in growth of Iowa children between 
1937-39 and 1948-51 was toward proportionally 
greater increase in weight than in height. Eppright 
and Sidwell (3) referred to this trend as one which 
“needs careful scrutiny.” In Ohio, the increases in 
height tended to be proportional to those in weight. 
In other words, the Ohio children remained of ap- 
proximately the same body build although they were 
larger at the same age in 1948-51 than they were 
in 1937-39. The heights and weights of children in 
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the two states for the two periods are shown in 
Figure 1. Mean stature and weight of the Ohio 
children in the two periods are reported in Table 1. 
Boys and girls nine years of age were as large in 
1951 as were their ten-year-old counterparts in 1939. 
Similarly, ten-year-old children in 1951 were as 
large as were the eleven-year-olds in the former 
year. 

Boys nine and ten years of age were taller and 
heavier than girls of their own age in 1939 and 
again in 1951, but by the age of eleven, girls were 
somewhat larger than boys in both periods. In a 
nationwide study (4), boys were reported to be, on 
the average, taller and heavier than girls up to 
about eleven vears of age, but from eleven to thir- 
teen and one-half years the situation was reversed. 
Beyond this age boys were again larger. This tem- 
porary reversal was attributed to differences in 
ages at which girls and boys reach puberty—a 
period marked by rapid growth. It is generally ac- 
cepted that usually girls reach this stage of devel- 
opment before boys. The average size of the nine- 
year-old girls in Ohio had increased during this 
period of approximately twelve years to the extent 
that by 1951 it exceeded that of nine-year-old boys 
in 1939; this was true also for ten-year-old girls in 
1951 compared to ten-year-old boys of 1939. Stand- 
ard deviations of the means for the 1951 group 
were larger than those for the 1939 group, indicat- 
ing greater variability in height and weight for the 
group in 1951. 

Evidence that children now are larger, on the 
average, than children were in the recent past 
arouses speculation about the applicability of some 
commonly used standards for evaluating growth. 
For example, Hathaway (4) discussed eight height 
and weight standards that have been used in ap- 
praising growth and nutritional status. The large 
number of standards published since 1923 was cited 
as evidence that no single set of norms is satisfac- 
tory for all groups of children in the United States. 
Marked variation was found in average size of chil- 
dren from different geographic areas. 



























TABLE 1 





AVERAGE WEIGHT 





AGE - - ——— 
1939 1951 1939 1952 
lb. lb. in, in. 
9 years 63.594 9.83 70 .00+12.19 52.5242 .57 53.94+1.94 
10 years 69 .65+10.96 76 .60+14.72 54.4142.51 55.9142.76 
11 years 75 .51412.22 83 .60+17 .45 56 .04+2 .67 
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Body measurements of Ohio children in 1939 and 1951* 





9 years 62.48411.19° 67.30+413.31 51.96+2.48 «§8.54-42.55 
10 years 68 .42+12.72 76.30 +16 .32 53.9142.61 55.5142.66 
11 years 75.64412.83 85.80 +19 23 56.12+2.78 
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Among the Ohio children, variations were noted 
in mean heights and weights of boys and girls nine 
through eleven years of age living in rural areas, 
villages, and cities. Among the girls, those in rural 
areas tended to be consistently shortest and lightest 
in weight at each age, whereas the city girls were 
tallest and heaviest. The differences in mean 
weights and heights between the rural and city girls 
were least at age eleven. 

Among boys, nine- and ten-year-olds in villages 
tended to be tallest and heaviest, on the average, and 
rural boys were shortest and weighed the least. 
At age eleven, boys in cities were heaviest but 
shortest and boys from villages weighed the least 
but were still the tallest. Variations in mean weights 
of boys from all geographical areas within the state 
were small at ages nine and eleven. 

Other workers (5-7) have pointed out shortcom- 
ings of some commonly used height and weight 
tables. Chief criticisms were that these systems do 
not take into account variations in composition of 
flesh, musculature, and bone development. Hatha- 
way (4), Stuart and Meredith (5), and Wetzel (8) 
have pointed out that relating physical measure- 
ments of an individual to group standards can lead 
to erroneous conclusions and confusion about phys- 
ical stature. The person’s own height-weight record 
kept over a period of years is suggested as a more 
reliable basis for evaluating his growth progress. 

Measurements obtained in 1951 of the 710 Ohio 
children were classified by three commonly used 
systems for evaluating growth—Baldwin-Wood (9), 
Pryor (10), and Wetzel (11). Figures 2 and 3 show 
these classifications. The children were grouped by 
sex and age and measurements compared with the 
first two standards. They were then divided into 
three arbitrary groups according to percentage of 
variation from the expected size for sex and age 
(Figure 2). Measurements within the range of plus 
or minus 9 per cent of the standard were consid- 
ered normal; measurements 10 per cent or more 
above the standard, heavy; and those 10 per cent 
and more below the standard, thin. Blair, Roberts, 


“AVERAGE HEIGHT 


57 .09 +2 .64 








57 .87+2.89 





*1763 boys and 937 girls were measured in 1937=39; in 1948-51, 355 boys and 355 girls were measured. 
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and Greider (12) have reported that well nourished 
children are usually about 7 per cent above aver- 
age weight by the Baldwin-Wood table. Further, 
Baldwin (13) has stated that children 6 to 8 per 
cent or more underweight or 15 per cent or more 
overweight for height and age need medical at- 
tention. 

By the Baldwin-Wood tables which take into ac- 
count age, sex, height, and weight, about two-thirds 
of the boys and half of the girls in this study were 
within the normal range (+ 9 per cent of the 
standard). Nearly a fourth of both boys and girls 
were above the normal range and approximately one- 
tenth of the boys and one-fourth of the girls were 
below. More eleven-year-old girls were below the 
normal range than any other age or sex group. 

The Pryor scale takes into account not only age, 
sex, height, and weight but also chest and bi-iliac 
width. By the Pryor scale (in contrast to the Bald- 
win-Wood standard), not quite half of the boys 
were within the normal range. Among the girls, 
half of the ten- and eleven-year-olds and two- 
fifths of the nine-year-olds were classed in the nor- 
mal range. About half or more of the children were 


- BOYS 


Ohio, 195! 
—-— lowa, I95! 
«== Ohio, 1939 

lowa, 1939 


Weight (pounds) 


Height (inches ) 


10 
Age (years) 
Fic. 1. Changes in height and weight of children in 
Ohio and Iowa between 1939 and 1951. 
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classified as below the expected height and weight. 
Few children of any age were classed as heavy by 
this standard. If it is used as an index to nutriture, 
a larger proportion of the children would appear 
to be on the slender side of normal than if the 
Baldwin-Wood standard is used. 

Percentages of children, regardless of age, in 
each of the arbitrary groups of body build are 
shown in Figure 3. About 50 per cent of the children 
were classified as average or of medium build when 
height and weight measurements for sex and age 
were appropriately plotted on Wetzel physique 
channels (Figure 3). Nearly 20 per cent of the chil- 
dren were in the stocky or heavy group and almost 
30 per cent were classed as thin. Distribution of 
boys and girls in the heavy group was about equal, 
but more boys than girls were placed in the average 
group and more girls than boys were thin by this 
system. 

Comparison of the distribution of the children by 
these three systems showed closer agreement be- 
tween the Baldwin-Wood tables and the Wetzel 
channels than between either of these and the Pryor 
scale. Hence classification of a child by growth sta- 
tus at a given time might depend on which standard 
is used. 

Although Ohio school children were taller and 
heavier for their age in 1951 than in 1939, many 


Relation to 
Standards: 


+10% and more 
+9 to -9% 


-10% and below 


+10% and more 
+9 to -9% 


-10% and below 


+10% and more 
+9 to -9% 


-10% and below 


40 60 80 100 
Percent 


[__] Baldwin - Wood 
a Pryor 


Fic. 2. Distribution of 710 Ohio school children by 
sex, ages in years, and body build by two standards. 
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Relation to 
Standards BOYS GIRLS 


Ag-Ag (heavy) = 


A,-M-B, (average) ALLL 


Bo-Bg (thin) 





+0% and more 
(heavy) 


+9 to -9% 
(average) 


-10% and below 
(thin) 





Oo 20 40 60 8 0 2 4 60 80 WO 


Percent 


Wetzel 
- Baldwin - Wood 
=e Pryor 


Fig. 3. Distribution of 355 boys and 355 girls among 
three body-build groups according to three standards. 


still tended to be on the thin side according to the 
three growth standards. Some relationship might 
be expected between adequacy of diet and expected 
growth. In reporting on the dietary findings in Iowa, 
Kansas, and Ohio, Eppright et al. (14) showed that 
diets of Ohio girls were lower in energy value than 
were those of the Ohio boys. Physical data pre- 
sented herein indicate, however, that more of the 
girls than of the boys were on the thin side of nor- 
mal. Only 25 per cent of the boys and 13 per cent 
of the girls had diets which met the 100 per cent 
level of the Recommended Dietary Allowances. On 
the other hand, more girls than boys, but relatively 
few of either, had exceedingly poor diets. It may be 
observed in Figure 1 that the rate of gain in weight 
among girls between ten and eleven years of age 
was somewhat greater than the rate of gain in 
height. If this trend continued beyond age twelve, 
the number in the so-called thin classification would 
be reduced. 

If diets are satisfactory and children progressive- 
ly increase in both height and weight during late 
childhood and early adolescence, the fact that they 
may be classified as thin by certain standards should 
not necessarily be cause for concern. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Physical measurements of 710 Ohio school children 
nine, ten, and eleven years of age were recorded in 
1951 and compared with measurements of 2700 boys 
and girls of the same ages in 1939. The children 
measured in 1951 were taller and heavier than those 
measured in 1939. 

The size of the children in relation to their age 
and sex was evaluated by use of Baldwin-Wood 
and Pryor norms and Wetzel channels. Variations 
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occurred in percentage distribution of these chil- 
dren in relation to “normal.” Distributions by the 
Baldwin-Wood table and Wetzel channels were in 
comparatively close agreement, however. Half or 
more of the children were within the “normal” 
limits by these systems. More girls than boys were 
classed as thin and about a fourth of both boys and 
girls were heavy. By the Pryor tables, on the other 
hand, less than half of the children were within the 
normal range and half or more were thin, with more 
boys than girls in this classification. 

Despite the high proportion of thin children ac- 
cording to the above norms, relatively few diets 
were exceedingly poor in comparison with Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances for calories and eight 
nutrients. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
John Richardson Young—1782—June 1804 


An understanding of the chemical nature of the processes of digestion and of 
respiration was essential to the development of the science of nutrition. The bril- 
liant French chemist, Lavoisier, along with Laplace, in experiments conducted 
from 1780 to 1785, demonstrated that respiration is an oxidative process, produc- 
ing carbon dioxide and water. An unknown young American medical student a 
few years later showed that digestion was a chemical process. John Richardson 
Young from Elizabethtown, Maryland, changed the old idea of putrefaction or 
trituration in the stomach. By ingenious experiments, he proved the presence of 
an acid in the stomach and that its function was to change foods into a soluble 


). Pye 
Girls soem. 
SDA Young’s experiments were carried out some twenty years before the famous 
work of William Beaumont (1785-1853). Young experimented on bull frogs, 
Ph. snakes, and himself. Bull frogs are carnivorous. Meat with a string attached 
oni was given to the frogs and removed after a time and the extent of digestion was 
sauail observed. Smaller frogs put into the bull frogs’ stomachs were also pulled out by 
Tech. a string and examined. The flesh had been digested and there was no sign of 
putrefaction. Gastric juice was also removed, and this gastric juice found to be 
sical acid; it would dissolve the bones of the young frogs. Young found that acid was 
Nu- always present in the gastric juice; he mistakenly identified it as phosphoric acid. 
é This error was corrected in 1824 when William Prout (1785-1850) proved it to 
Chil- be hydrochloric acid. 


_ Re- 

Young, in further experiments, put the legs of live young frogs into the bull 
e of frogs’ stomachs, leaving the head and front legs just outside of the mouth. At the 
pee; end of one and a half days when the young frogs were removed, the hind legs were 
elec- covered with gastric juice but no digestion of the live tissue had taken place. 
oe When small linen bags of peas, beans, or wheat were swallowed by the bull frog 
tion and later withdrawn, no digestion had taken place. However, if the peas, beans, 
685, or wheat were crushed and broken up before being swallowed they were digested 

in two days. 


= Similar experiments with meat given to a snake, or meat swallowed by Young 
himself, showed that gastric juice of man and snake will also digest flesh. 

phy- John Richardson Young, who performed these original and ingenious experi- 

an ments, was a pioneer American physiologist. He was the son of Dr. Samuel and 

A. Ann Richardson Young. He graduated in 1799 from the College of New Jersey, 
which later became Princeton University, and began the study of medicine under 

ght- his father. He then went on to the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia and 

¥.: obtained his M.D. degree in 1803. The title of his thesis (1803), in which he 
presented his outstanding discoveries, was “An Experimental Inquiry into the 

and Principles of Nutrition and The Digestive Process.” 

men 


Dr. Young entered medical practice with his father, but he had always been 
frail, and one year after completing his researches he died of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis at the age of twenty-two. 


REFERENCES: Dictionary of American Biography. Vol. 20. N.Y.: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936; Kebler, L.F.: An American pioneer in nutrition and digestion. 
J. Chem. Ed. 17: 573, 1940; Meek, W. J.: The beginnings of American physiology. 
Am. M. Hist. 10: 111, 1928.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 





Composition of Foods 
Served in an Army Mess’ 


Cc. FRANK CONSOLAZIO, 
BERTRAM KATZANEK, and 
OGDEN C. JOHNSON? 


U. S. Army Medical Research 
and Nutrition Laboratory, 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, 
Denver 


IN CONDUCTING nutrition surveys on the nutrient 
and energy requirements of military personnel, 
chemical analyses were made on 270 raw and pre- 
pared food items as they were served in Army 
messes. The work was undertaken for several 
reasons. 

First, it was felt that the data in tables of food 
composition, such as those by McCance and Widdow- 
son (1), Watt and Merrill (2), Merrill and Watt 
(3), and Bowes and Church (4), did not adequately 
represent the variety of foods and conditions of 
serving in military establishments, or, more gener- 
ally, in institutions and restaurants. Further, it 
was felt that new data would more nearly reflect 
the changing tastes and choices of foods and the 
newer developments in food technology and market- 
ing. Except for the older data of McCance and Wid- 
dowson, which these authors obtained by chemical 
analysis, the tables of food composition represent 
either compilations of analyses from other sources 
(2, 3) or calculations based on the composition of 
the raw ingredients (4). 

Second, the data obtained from analysis of indi- 
vidual foods provided a direct method of estimating 
the nutrient intake of soldiers from the weight of 
food at the time of serving and the quantity eaten. 
This was not possible with the published data at 
hand. The procedure served as a check on the relia- 
bility of several other methods of survey which 
were then under study (5). The data thus obtained 
were useful in several other studies, particularly in 
an experiment at Fort Carson, Colorado, in which 
the individual daily ad libitum food intake of 100 
soldiers was determined for twenty-eight days (6). 


*The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the 
authors and do not necessarily represent those of any 
governmental agency. Received for publication Sep- 
tember 10, 1958. 

*Present address: Department of Food Technology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


It may be noted that the soldier’s food habits and 
tastes are those of the civilian. The food in the 
mess has the same appearance, texture, and flavor 
as that on the civilian’s table. The prescribed re- 
cipes (7), although prepared in quantity, are in 
mest respects like those of the home and restaurant. 
We believe, therefore, that the data will have wider 
application than to military feeding and will con- 
tribute to the knowledge of the composition of 
human foods. 


Methods 


During each meal, representative samples of each 
item served were saved and homogenized for chem- 
ical analysis. In many cases, the dry food items were 
weighed and a known quantity of water added to 
simplify the homogenizing of the foods. In ali cases, 
the analysis was performed in duplicate, and when- 
ever necessary a third analysis was done. 

Protein was determined, as total nitrogen, by a 
mcdification of Keys’ (8) micro-Kjeldahl procedure 
(9), using a copper sulphate-potassium phosphate 
catalyst. This was performed using a macro-diges- 
tion of 5 gm. food followed by a micro-distillation. 
Protein was then calculated for each food item using 
the specific nitrogen conversion factors of 6.25 for 
meat, fish, fruits, and vegetables, 5.70 for bread, 
cereals, and baked cereal products, and 6.38 for milk 
and dairy products. Crude fat was determined on 
at least 5 gm. of the homogenate, by the modified 
Mojonnier method of Soderhjelm et al. (10), using 
acid hydrolysis, ether-extraction. Moisture and ash 
were determined by methods of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists (11). Total carbohy- 
drate was calculated by difference in accordance 
with the custom followed in the standard tables of 
food composition. The analyses of the individual 
meat items were performed on the drained food 
items, but the meat mixtures, such as chipped beef, 
pot roast, beef stew, and so on, were analyzed on 
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TABLE | 


FOOD ITEM 


Bacon 
Canadian 
Grilled 

Beef 
Corned 
Creamed chipped 
Jardiniere 
Hamburger 
Meat balls 
Meat loaf 
Patties 
Pot roast 
Pot roast, Yankee 
Rib roast 
Sausage links 
Salisbury steak 
Steak, loin, grilled 
Stew 
Bologna 

Chicken 
A’ la king 
Baked 
Creamed 
Legs, baked 
Maryland 
Southern fried 


Chile con carne with beans 


Frankfurters 
Grilled 
Steamed 
Haddock, baked 
Ham 
Baked 
Boiled 
Cold sliced 
Steak 
Liver sausage 
Liver, beef 
Grilled 
Sautéed 
Luncheon meat 
Perch, ocean, fried 
Pork 
Loin roast 
Sausage links 
Salmon cakes 
Scallops, French fried 
Shrimp, fried 
Turkey, roast, white ment 
Veal 
Burgers 
Chops 
and pork loaf 
Roast 


Fried 
Scrambled 
Soft and hard cooked 


Pea, cream of 
Tomato, cream of 


Blended juice, canned, 
sweetened 

Grapefruit juice, canned, 
sweetened 


Grapefruit sections, canned 


Lemons, fresh 
Orange juice, canned 
Oranges, sliced 
Tangerines 

Tomato juice 


Apples, 
fresh 
canned juice 


NRW NwWWe 


nm 


ww wt 
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Composition of Army Food 


MOISTURE 


gm./100 gm. 


4 


a 


.0 
5: 


6 
4. 


53.00 
78.30 
74.39 
68.30 
56.32 
54.03 
50.08 
54.45 
58.04 
47.26 
53.34 
55.66 
72.09 
61.87 


66.18 
55.47 
77.59 
57.05 


67.78 
50.02 


51.23 
50.05 
51.50 


46.87 
33.75 
53.26 
59.00 
56.01 
64.21 


5 


a 
oe 


87.43 


81.82 
81.61 


86.53 
83.80 
86.07 
93.40 





PROTEIN FAT 


Meat, Fish, and Poultry 


gm./100 gm. 





gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. 
24.29 20.45 
20.84 64.31 
23.30 18.70 
5.60 7.20 
9.50 8.40 
19.50 15.10 
18.00 14.10 
41.95 17.11 
23.86 18.08 
26.53 20.78 
27.87 11.32 
26.22 13.62 
20.95 22.02 
25.16 17.01 
28.05 11.93 
9.40 9.60 
13.03 17.86 
4.80 22.50 
24.00 13.80 
8.60 7.80 
28.23 9.46 
17.90 15.20 
20.70 16.60 
7.30 4.380 
16.38 31.72 
13.82 28.81 
22.39 3.66 
26.17 13.39 
14.90 22.30 
17.57 10.80 
23.92 11.60 
13.37 30.96 
21.10 10.90 
20.59 12.29 
13.93 29.54 
18.60 19.60 
28.85 19.61 
21.05 37.54 
17.20 14.74 
22.44 7.64 
19.51 10.27 
29.11 3.97 
23.12 16.62 
28.30 19.20 
15.00 11.30 
31.41 10.06 
Eggs 
12.62 17.74 
11.68 15.45 
12.31 10.28 
Soups 

2.34 4.30 
2.38 2. 86 
3.03 3.59 


__ Citrus Fruits 


0.35 0.58 
0.35 0.20 
0.54 0.20 
0.90 0.60 
0.68 0.36 
0.83 0.20 
0.79 0.27 
2.00 0.70 


- i Other Fruits a 


0.33 0.37 
0.10 - 


| mm wo] 
- 
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Composition of foods as prepared and served in the Army mess 


CARBO- 
HYDRATE 


gm./100 gm. 


3.18 
6.75 


0 
7.20 
6.10 
2.60 
2.40 
3.07 
1.91 
0.65 
4.59 
3.44 
0.68 
2.37 
2.64 
7.30 
2.91 


4.80 
5.50 
4.30 
2.78 
7.40 
7.40 


11.00 
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CALORIES 
Reported 
by 
USDA (2) 


364 


333 (4) 
364 
224 
233 
297 
109 (4) 


221 
176 (4) 


176 (4) 


228 


220 (4) 
171 


ie. 


~~ 100 (4) 


70 (4) 


__ 105 4) 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


iciin ~ CALORIES 


OF CARBO. — an 
FOOD ITEM ANALY. MOISTURE PROTEIN FAT HYDRATE —Caleu. Reported 


Y 
USDA (2) 


SES lated 
Other Fruits—Continued 
gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm 

Applesauce, canned, spiced : 79.54 0.20 - — ae 
Apricots, canned 5.72 0.60 0.10 0.44 2 
Bananas 1.02 0.28 0.95 2 
Cherries, sweet, canned 0.80 0.30 - 9.00 
Cranberry sauce 0.10 0.30 -- 26.30 
Fruit cocktail 0.90 0.10 — 19.80 
Peach halves 

Canned 

Frozen 
Pears 

Fresh 0.30 0.10 10.70 

Canned 2 0.20 0.10 20.93 
Pineapple 

Canned ’ vi 0.40 0.15 24.82 

Juice K 85.§ 0.30 0.10 13.34 
Plums, canned 5 .40 0.10 - 14.00 
Prunes, spiced .10 0.30 - 20.60 
Raisins 35. 2: 0.50 - 62.00 
Salads, no dressing 

Apricot 36 5S 0.10 23.71 

Peach half : x 0.10 23.16 

Pear half j 4 a 0.32 20.98 

Pineapple : . 0.18 24.85 
Strawberries, fresh of . 0.50 


15 
1 


IS Oss 
once 


~s 


0.10 0.40 21.49 
0.10 0.40 19.58 


Milk and Milk Products 
American 
Cottage 
Cottage with chives 
Parmesan 
Chocolate drink in water 
plus added sugar 
Cocoa, all milk 
Cream, heavy 
Ice cream 
Chocolate 
Strawberry 
Vanilla 
Milk 
Evaporated 73.00 5. 56 .99 
Pasteurized : 86.28 .12 3.87 


39. 20.77 30.28 
ae. 12.94 0.50 
79 12.39 3.01 
39 36.00 21.90 


tom tte 


86. 0.10 2.20 
83 2.40 3.50 
53.70 0.40 41.00 


~ ats 


61.16 3.78 11.26 
59.67 2.96 9.47 
58.92 3.63 11.74 


“I @ te 





__ Potatoes 
91 


-21 





76.33 
79.51 
77.77 

2.12 
78.87 
76.30 
41.94 
74.40 
72.04 
77.02 
68.34 
78.42 
77.23 
59.02 
74.18 
78.71 


Baked 
Boiled, whole 
Buttered 

Chips 

Estalloped 

French baked 
French fried 

Home fried 
Lyonnaise 

Mashed 

OVen browned 
Paprika 

Parsley 

Rissole 

Salad, cold, no eggs 
Salad, hot, no eggs 


90 
14 
.80 


-50 
- 66 
50 
51 
-18 
-42 
wee 
-20 
25 
-92 


ee ON HK OWE we! 
| emt ome RD pee wet ND eet es BD OS OS eS es ee 
HPN OH KWMWWOUNSHRem 





3.22 


Butter 
Catsup dressing* 
Fruit dressing 
Gravies 

Brown 

Giblet 

Onion 
Lamaze dressing 
Mayonnaise 
Mayonnaise saucet 
Peanut butter dressing 
Russian dressing 
Savory butter sauce 
Tartar sauce 
1000 Island dressing 


— 0 31 
69.60 .10 23.80 


a 43) 


.70 4%. 
-70 12.20 
.70 9.80 
.90 .30 
.10 61.00 
.00 31.41 
.f 5.10 41.70 
0. 10 12.70 
~ 15.30 
59.02 2.00 23.40 
73.60 1.10 18.30 


totom to 


_ 


*Formuly: approximately }2 pt. catsup, 34 qt. salad oil, 1 pt. vinegar. 
{Formula: 1}4 qt. mayonnaise, 1414-02. can evaporated milk, 1 oz. lemon juice 
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TABLE 1—Centinued 
NUMBER CALORIES 
OF MOISTURE PROTEIN FAT CARBO- 


ANALY- HYDRATE  Calcu. Reported 


by 
SES lated =—SDA (2) 


FOOD ITEM 


Cereal Products 
gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. 
Biscuits, hot 31.36 8.05 7.14 1.48 51.97 
Bread 
White p 28.87 8.69 2.23 2.56 
Whole wheat ; 33.90 9.06 2.40 2.46 
Buns 
Frankfurter 
Hamburger 
Coffee cake 
Cornbread 
Dressing, sage 
Muffin, corn 
Rolls 
Cinnamon 
Dinner 
Hard 
Saltines 
Toast, French 
Twist, cinnamon 


25.49 9.02 5.18 -79 
28.19 -61 5.14 .75 
19.31 5.32 - 86 -98 
.23 18 -60 .29 
64.48 . .89 
-93 5. 9.67 


6 mo on oo 


.32 oC 57.5 316 (4) 
-21 : e 309 
9.36 2.3 ; 309 
.03 3. 3.22 431 

- 60 - ‘ 

.70 


mow we 


‘Carechs 


Corn flakes, enriched 
Cream of Wheat 
Farina 
Griddle cakes 
Noodles 
Oatmeal 
Raisin Bran, enriched 
Rice Krispies, enriched 
Rice 
Buttered 
Pudding 
Spanish 
Wheaties, enriched 


“Its ts @ 


wworres 
” 


nae wD 
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Brownies, chocolate 
Cake 
Angel 
Applesauce 
Applesauce with brown 
cream icing 
Chocolate with chocolate 
icing 
Devil's food with chocolate 
butter cream icing 
Gold with marshmallow 
icing 
Lemon 
Orange with butter 
cream icing 
Plain 
Plain with chocolate 
butter cream icing 
Spice with butter 
cream icing 
White with seafoam icing 
Cobblers 
Apple 
Blueberry 
Cherry 
Cookies 
Alpine cream 
Cream 
Ginger snap 
Macaroon 
Oreo Sandwich 
Soberto cream 
Sugar giant 
Sugar wafer 
Vanilla wafer 
Doughnuts 
Gingerbread with lemon 
icing 
Pie 
Apple 
Banana cream 
Coconut 
Cream 
Lemon meringue 
Peach 
Pineapple 
Pineapple cream 
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TABLE 1—Centinued 
NUMBER . 

OF CARBO- 
ANALY. MOISTURE = PROTEIN HYDRATE _—Caleu- 
SES lated 


CALORIES 


FOOD ITEM 
by 
USDA (2), 


Tomatoes 


gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. 
Canned, drained : 92.93 0.57 0.20 0.84 5.53 
Catsup 64.16 2.18 0.84 3.76 29.06 
Juice ‘ 93.27 0.85 0.20 1.11 4.56 
Raw 93.86 .23 0.30 0.82 3.80 
Raw, sliced : 93.99 18 0.30 0.72 3.88 
Stewed d 92.86 0.70 0.20 - 5.40 


es Gelatins ond Puddings 


Jello 
Raspberry with 
whipped cream 
Strawberry 
Puddings 
Butterseotch 
Chocolate 
Cornstarch 
Lemon 
Vanilla 


.20 
Jam 
Apple butter } .40 
Plum 24. .40 
Jelly 
Cranberry : 55. .10 
Grape .10 
Strawberry 3! 1.78 
Sugar 0 
Sirup, maple 0 0 


Leafy Green and Yellow Vegetablest 


Asparagus, canned 2 91.2 2.86 .25 
Beans, green 
Buttered j ’ . -50 
Canned 3 3 .26 
Beans, yellow, canned . ‘ .10 
Broccoli, frozen ‘ .16 a .20 
Brussels sprouts, frozen ‘ a 2.56 .50 
Cabbage 
Plain ’ ; 37 
Buttered < 
Carrots 
Plain 
Glazed 
Parsley 
Sticks 
Peas 
Buttered 
Frozen 
Salads 
Chef's, no dressing 
Coleslaw with French 
dressing 
Lettuce wedges, no 
dressing 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Lettuce hearts with 
vinegar and lemon 
Lettuce, shredded, with 
French dressing 
Lettuce, cabbage, and 
peppers with catsup 
dressing 
Lettuce, peppers, and 
tomatoes with 1000 
Island dressing 
Lettuce, celery, and 
peppers with French 
dressing 
Lettuce, cabbage, and 
celery with French 
dressing 
Lettuce, carrots, celery, 
green pepper, and 
cabbage with catsup 
dressing 


tAnalyzed in cooked state. 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
NUMBER CALORIES 
OF CARBO- 
FOOD ITEM ANALY- MOISTURE PROTEIN FAT ASH HYDRATE Cue — 
Large Green and Yellow Vegetables—Continued 
gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. gm./100 gm. 
Salads (Continued) 
Cabbage with may- 
onnaise 2 87.52 1.14 2.38 1.08 7.89 52 — 
Tomatoes, green pepper, 
and onions with 
mayonnaise 1 82.34 0.98 2.96 0.44 13.28 75 — 
Tomato aspic 1 88.47 1.72 0.33 1.58 7.90 36 a 
Spinach 
Buttered 4 90.19 2.92 0.52 1.45 4.94 29 20 
Frozen 2 87.85 2.60 5.40 _— 2.70 63 _ 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked 1 65.61 1.68 2.47 0.86 29.38 144 152 
Candied 1 56.73 1.80 9.80 —_— 30.30 205 179 
Mashed 3 71.83 1.22 3.61 0.88 22.45 125 — 
Other Vegetables 
Beans 
Baked (no meat or fat) 2 57.31 7.18 1.19 1.87 32.46 143 — 
Lima 
Buttered 5 70.11 5.70 1.18 1.67 21.34 100 109 
Frozen 3 83.80 4.00 5.50 _ 15.50 109 _— 
Beets, canned 
Plain 3 89.64 0.80 0.10 1.27 8.19 32 27 
Buttered 2 84.53 1.60 2.30 — 10.30 62 —_ 
Harvard 1 70.07 12.50 11.90 — 4.30 151 — 
Spiced 1 79.13 1.00 3.60 — 15.00 _— 
Cauliflower, canned 1 92.86 1.67 0.20 0.23 5.04 24 25 
Celery 
Sticks 7 95.35 0.70 0.20 0.95 2.80 13 — 
Sticks and carrots 1 92.95 1.20 0.30 — 4.60 22 — 
Stuffed 1 87.55 1.40 7.30 — 2.80 78 — 
and tomato with 
Lamaze dressing 1 91.22 0.78 2.96 0.96 4.08 43 — 
Corn 
Cream style, canned 1 72.66 1.90 1.38 0.91 22.95 99 — 
Whole kernel, canned 6 74.07 2.52 0.82 1.18 21.67 90 85 
Eggplant 1 47.00 6.20 21.50 — 23.90 280 —_ 
Onions 
and carrots 1 94.10 0.80 0.40 - 4.10 20 — 
Sliced 2 89.05 0.76 0.20 0.36 9.66 38 45 
Steamed 1 90.16 1.10 0.10 0.60 4.64 21 38 
Sauerkraut, steamed 1 93.12 0.63 0.30 1.07 4.88 22 22 
Succotash 2 77.73 4.10 2.30 - 14.20 89 —_ 
Turnip, mashed 1 84.23 1.74 7.00 1.24 5.73 88 —_ 
Miscellaneous 
Fish sauce 1 — 1.10 9.30 - 9.80 121 — 
Mustard 1 ao —- — —— = 0 = 
Olives, stuffed, green 4 78.46 0.83 8.10 5.95 6.60 98 - 
Pickles 
Dill 3 94.89 0.70 0.20 1.43 2.78 13 ll 
Relish 3 61.84 0.80 0.40 1.73 37.47 128 — 
Sweet 1 59.61 0.80 0.40 1.72 34.37 139 108 
Relish tray 5 92.77 1.00 0.30 - 4.20 19 _ 
Shrimp cocktail sauce 1 


68.75 2.09 


representative samples that included both water and 
fat drippings. 

The caloric content of each food item was then 
computed by using the specific conversion factors 
for meats, cereals, milk, fruits, and so on, per gram 
of protein, fat, and carbohydrate. 

The chemical analyses were performed by the 
same laboratory group throughout the study, be- 
tween the years 1953 to 1955. 


Results 


The data in Table 1 represent the chemical analyses 
of 739 samples of 270 food items, calculated in 
terms of the nutrients and total calories per 100 gm. 
edible portion of food. Where more than one anal- 
ysis was performed on a given food item, the aver- 





0.44 3.42 25.30 109 


age values are presented. Some explanation is in 
order for the presence of carbohydrate in some of 
the meat items. It is a common practice by some of 
the military cooks to sprinkle the meat item with 
flour (dredging) prior to cooking or deep-fat fry- 
ing. This could account for the carbohydrate value. 

The data as a whole agree with those given in 
Table 1 of the Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (2). 
Some items, such as grilled bacon and breads, had a 
considerably lower moisture content than that given 
in the Handbook. Soldiers appear to prefer very 
crisp bacon. Bread was not protected against mois- 
ture loss at the serving table but, indeed, is prob- 
ably not better protected in the home or restaurant. 
It should be noted that the usually assumed “stand- 
ard” value of 35 per cent moisture in white bread 
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represents the content in freshly sliced bread, which Human Nutrition and Home _ Economics, 


may lose moisture rapidly during serving. A fair sia “amen Ca ne ee 

‘ : ; : =. 6 » C. F.: Foo 

agreement with the published data is obtained when Values of Portions Commonly Used. 7th ed, 
the nutrients are compared at the same moisture Philadelphia: A deP. Bowes, 1951. 

content. (5) CoNsoLazio, C. F., HAWKINS, J. M., JOHNSON, 

O. C. Ryer, R., III, FARLEY, J. E., SAuER, F., 

Summary AND FRIEDEMANN, E. E.: Nutrition Surveys at 

all eke ie 
Data are presented on 270 items of raw and pre- ie: nny Cage Sh Veneee Ae ee 









United States. U.S. Army Med. Nutr. Lab. 









pared foods as served in an Army mess. A total of Rept. No. 187, 1956. 
739 samples were analyzed for protein, fat, carbo- (6) KonisHI, F., HAWKINS, J. M., BERGER, F. M., 
hydrate, moisture, and ash. It is noted that the oe G. J., ree Se eee a * a 
cede : : ietary composition an e foo 
soldier's food habits and tastes are those of the consumed by young men on an ad libitum 
civilian and that the food in the mess is prepared by regimen. J. Nutrition 63: 41, 1957. 
prescribed recipes which in most respects are like (7) Recipes. Dept. of the Army, Tech. Manual TM 
those used in the home and restaurant. 10-412, 1950. 5 
(8) Keys, A.: A rapid micro-Kjeldahl method. J. 
Biol. Chem. 182: 181, 1940. 
References (9) Ma, T. S. AND ZuAZzAGA, G.: Micro-Kjeldahl 
(1) McCanceg, R. A., AND WIDDowSON, E. M.: The determination of nitrogen. A new indicator and 
Chemical Composition of Foods. 2nd_ ed. an improved rapid method. Indust. & Engin. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Chem., Anal. Ed. 14: 280, 1942. 
1947. (10) SO6DERHJELM, U., AND SODERHJELM, L.: Fat 
(2) Watt, B. K., AND MERRILL, A. L.: Composition determination in feces using Mojonnier extrac- 
of Foods—Raw, Processed, Prepared. USDA tion flasks. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 34: 1471, 1949. 
Agric. Handbook No. 8, 1950. (11) Official Methods of Analysis. 7th ed. Washington: 
(3) MERRILL, A. L., AND WATT, B. K.: Table of Food Assn. of the Official Agricultural Chemists, 
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Treatment for Obesity 


The current widespread concern with weight reduction rests on at least two 
assumptions: first, that weight-reducing programs are effective; second, that 
they are harmless. Recent studies indicate that such programs may be far from 
harmless, and this report documents their ineffectiveness. 
















Perhaps the greatest difficulty in interpreting the results of weight-reducing 
programs is due to the exclusion from reports of patients who did not remain in 
treatment or were otherwise “uncooperative.” 




















Results of routine treatment of 100 consecutive obese out-patients in the Nutri- 
tion Clinic of a large teaching hospital are reported. Only twelve were able to lose 
20 lb. and only one lost 40 lb. Thirty-nine patients did not return after their first 
visit and twenty-eight never returned to any clinic of the hospital. 


Maintenance of weight loss is even more difficult to appraise than its achieve- 
ment. Studies indicate that maintenance is no more successful than initial weight 
loss; a majority of persons regain a majority of the pounds they lose. Any person 
who maintained a weight loss of 20 lb. or more for a year was classified as a 
“success.” Any person whose weight was within 19 lb. of the starting weight was 
a “failure.” By these criteria, only six were still successful one year after treat- 
ment, and only two were successful two years later. Four of the nine “failures” 
regained all of the weight lost by the time of the two-year follow-up, and five 
regained a high percentage of the lost weight. 





In view of the ineffectiveness and ill effects of weight-reducing programs, 
knowledge of factors influencing prognosis would be helpful. In the present study 
four factors were studied for their usefulness as indexes of prognosis. They were: 
sex of the patient, presence of the “night-eating syndrome,” the outcome of previ- 
ous attempts at weight reduction, and response to a test for manifest anxiety. 
Aids to predict the outcome of attempts at weight reduction revealed only one: 
men appear to be more successful than women.—Abstracted from “Treatment for 
Obesity” by A. Stankard and M. McLaren-Hume. Arch. Int. Med. 103:79, 1959. 
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Lysine in Baking 
Powder Biscuits’ 


HELEN E. CLARK, Ph.D., 
JEAN M. HOWE, 

EDWIN T. MERTZ, Ph.D., 
and LOIS L. REITZ 


Departments of Foods and Nutrition and of Biochemistry, 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


THE IMPORTANCE of wheat flour as a source of amino 
acids in human dietaries varies widely in different 
populations and geographic areas. Flour contributes 
a significant amount of lysine when eaten in suffi- 
cient quantity, although the concentration of this 
amino acid is distinctly lower than in meat, milk, 
eggs, or legumes (1). 


Flour was included in the basal diet (2) employed 
in this laboratory to investigate lysine requirements 
of men and women, because it is an important com- 
ponent of the diets cf many people and is acceptable 
when served regularly. Each subject consumed 159 
gm. white flour daily, of which 138 gm. were incor- 
porated in baking powder biscuits and 21 gm. in 
cornbread. This amount of flour is useful in study- 
ing human lysine requirements, which range from 
400 to 900 mg. per day (2-4), because it supplies 
almost enough lysine to meet the minimum needs of 
certain individuals. It approximates the per capita 
intake of flour in the United States (5). 


An investigation of the effect on lysine in biscuits 
of modifying baking conditions and proportions of 
certain ingredients was prompted by earlier reports 
concerning bread. The lysine content of yeast bread 
was reduced by baking, toasting, or staling (6). 
Losses during baking and toasting were highly cor- 
related with the degree of browning and the devel- 
opment of flavor (7). 





‘Contribution No. 23, Subproject 1, of the North 
Central Regional Cooperative Project NC-5, Nutritional 
Status and Dietary Needs of Population Groups. Journal 
paper 1331, Departments of Foods and Nutrition and 
of Biochemistry, Purdue Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Indiana. A portion of the data were 
taken from a thesis submitted by Jean M. Howe in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Science in home economics. Received for 
Publication January 15, 1959. 
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Methods 


PREPARATION OF THE BISCUITS 


The standard biscuit formula contained per 100 
gm. white enriched all-purpose flour: 3.6 gm. baking 
powder, 2.9 gm. sodium chloride, 21.0 gm. hydro- 
genated vegetable fat?, and 65 ml. water. A phos- 
phate type of baking powder was selected because 
it supplemented the mineral mixture in the basal 
diet (8) more effectively than other types. It con- 
tained 37.6 per cent calcium monophosphate; 27.0 
per cent sodium bicarbonate, and 35.4 per cent 
cornstarch (9). 

As soon as the dough was prepared, it was rolled 
l% in. thick and cut into biscuits 1% in. in diam- 
eter. These were frozen at once and he!d overnight. 
Immediately after removal from the freezer, they 
were placed %4 in. apart on an aluminum baking 
sheet and baked at 450°F. for 20 min. 

Since a replication of the standard biscuit was 
prepared and baked simultaneously with every sam- 
ple that represented a different treatment, data per- 
taining to twenty-four replicates became available. 

To obtain information concerning the effect of 
baking time on lysine, standard biscuits were baked 
for different periods of time. Biscuits baked imme- 
diately after preparation were compared with those 
that were frozen and then baked. At least four repli- 
cations of each modification were analyzed. 

The types and proportions of certain ingredients 
were modified. All amounts are expressed in rela- 
tion to 100 gm. flour. Biscuits containing 3.6 and 
4.3 gm. phosphate baking powder were compared 
with those prepared with 2.9 and 3.6 gm. sodium 
aluminum sulphate baking powder*, since these 
amounts produced satisfactory leavening and flavor 


*Crisco. 
*Calumet. 
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of the biscuiés Graded quantities of the mineral 
mixture (8) were included. The proportion of fat 
was reduced. To represent a soft dough, a stiff bat- 
ter, and a drop batter, respectively, 62, 80, and 98 ml. 
water were used. Granulated sugar was added in 
proportions resembling those in shortcake, muffins, 
cornbread used in the basal diet, and cookies, the 
respective amounts being 7.3, 14.5, 29.0, and 58.0 gm. 

Quantities of L-lysine-HC]l equivalent to 200, 
400, and 800 mg. L-lysine were included. Nonfat dry 
milk and additional water were incorporated to 
simulate the substitution of milk for water in the 
formula. It is necessary to use water in mixing bis- 
cuits for the basal diet so that the lysine intake of 
the subjects is at an appropriate level for investigat- 
ing minimum requirements. The homemaker, how- 
ever, uses milk. To determine the effect of substitut- 
ing milk for water, 14.5 gm. nonfat dry milk were 
added per 100 gm. flour. The biscuits were baked at 
400°F., together with an appropriate standard, be- 
cause the crust became hard and brown if baked at 
450°F., for 20 min. 


ANALYSES 


In preparation for analysis, biscuits were dried 
at room temperature and extracted with petroleum 
ether. Samples then were assayed for lysine micro- 
biologically using the medium developed by Steele 
et al. (10) for Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60. The 
amount of acid produced by the organisms in 72 hr. 
was measured electrometrically. Nitrogen was de- 
termined in triplicate by a macro-Kjeldahl method, 
with a mixture of potassium sulphate and copper 
su’phate as catalyst.+ 


Results and Discussion 
LYSINE IN STANDARD BISCUITS 


The mean concentration of lysine in standard bis- 
cuits frozen and then baked for 20 min. was 126.4 + 
9.7 mg. per gram nitrogen; the mean percentage 
of nitrogen was 2.18. The lysine content of the flour, 
139.3 mg. per gram nitrogen, was in good agreement 
with published values (1, 11). Thus, 9.1 per cent 
of the lysine in the flour was destroyed or rendered 
unavailable to the micro-organisms during baking. 


*‘Kelpak Powder No. 2, Harshaw Scientific Company, 
Cleveland. 
TABLE | Lysine in biscuits baked for varying 

time intervals 
TIME LYSINE* 
min. mg./gm. nitrogen 

0 139 .0+3.0 

10 138 .8+6.0 

15 130 .6+6.2 

20 126.1+6.0 

25 113.8+5.6 

30 107 .54+3.8 


*Mean and standard deviation. 
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The concentration of lysine was significantly lower 
in the crust than in the crumb, as observed in bread 
(6; 7% 19). 


EFFECT OF BAKING TIME 


The lysine content of biscuits baked for 15 min. 
immediately after preparation was almost identical 
with that of frozen biscuits baked for 20 min. 

Frozen biscuits were thawed but only slightly 
baked after they had been in the oven for 10 min. at 
450°F. After 15 min., the crust was baked but not 
the center. The crust was firm and golden, and the 
crumb was baked sufficiently in 20 min. This was 
therefore considered to be the optimal baking time 
for these frozen biscuits. After 25 min., the crust 
was too brown and the product undesirable; and 
after 30 min., the biscuits were scorched and in- 
edible. 

The mean concentrations of lysine in biscuits 
baked for intervals of 0 to 30 min. are shown in 
Table 1. The loss of lysine increased from 9.3 per 
cent in 20 min., to 18.1 per cent in 25 min., and to 
27.0 per cent in 30 min. Overbaking thus decreased 
the lysine content as well as palatability. 


EFFECT OF MODIFYING INGREDIENTS 


Neither the types nor proportions of baking pow- 
der that were tested altered the quantity of lvsine 
in the biscuits, whether the dough was baked imme- 
diately or after it was frozen. The mean values for 
all groups fell between 109.3 and 115.7 mg. lysine 
per gram nitrogen. Similarly, the lysine content 
was not changed by the addition of 0.5, 1.0, 1.5., or 
2.0 gm. mineral mixture per 100 gm. flour. 

The respective concentrations of lysine in biscuits 
containing 21.0 and 10.5 gm. fat were 124.8 + 3.7 
and 122.7 + 2.5 mg. per gram nitrogen. Increasing 
quantities of water had no consistent effect on lysine 
(Table 2), but biscuits resembling a drop batter 
were not baked completely in the center. 


TABLE 2 Lysine in biscuits containing different 


proportions of water or sugar 


AMOUNT OF LYSINE IN BISCUITS* — 
INGREDIENT anaes . 


PER 100 GM. Baked baled 
FLOUR 20. min. 15 min. 


Water 


mg./gm. nitrogen mg./gm. nitrogen 
133 .5413.7 
122.8+ 5.4 
129.14 7.2 


Sugar 
0 132.84 3.7 135.7+42.1 
yo 140.8+ 2.1 134.44+3.4 
14. 129.824 1.9 133 .142.9 


29 .( 92.44 5.1 127 .1+1.1 
58 .( 56.0+ 1.9 127 .141.7 


— 


*Mean and standard deviation. 
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parable to those from flour. The concentration of 
lysine and the palatability of the biscuits were de- 
creased by overbaking. Variations in the type of 


The addition of sugar in amounts up to 14.5 per 
cent of the weight of flour did not reduce the lysine 
(Table 2), but higher concentrations caused a sharp, 
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progressive decline which was associated with ex- 
cessive browning of the crust and decreased palata- 
bility. Therefore, a second series of biscuits con- 
taining the same quantities of sugar was baked for 
only 15 min. Under these conditions, the loss of 
lysine was small but only biscuits with the highest 
proportion of sugar were baked completely. The in- 
creased destruction of lysine when heated in the 
presence of sugar is generally attributed to a reac- 
tion between the epsilon group of the amino acid 
and the aldehyde group of the sugar (12). To obtain 
high nutritive value and consumer acceptance, bak- 
ing time and temperature should be regulated care- 
fully when certain concentrations of sugar are 
present. 

The destruction of lysine introduced as _ L-ly- 
sine-HCl was generally similar to the loss from 
flour. Mean recoveries of lysine were 86.7, 91.3, and 
90.1 per cent, respectively, when 200, 400, and 800 
mg. lysine were added per 100 gm. flour. These val- 
ues are higher than those obtained when bread was 
supplemented with 0.25 per cent L-lysinesHCl (6). 
As the proportion of synthetic lysine increased, the 
crusts of the biscuits became progressively darker 
in color, as in bread -(6). 

Biscuits prepared with milk contained 2.31 per 
cent nitrogen and 245.1 mg. lysine per gram nitro- 
gen, whereas the corresponding standard biscuits 
prepared with water contained 1.88 per cent nitro- 
gen and 128.7 mg. lysine per gram nitrogen. The 
biscuits prepared with 138 gm. flour thus contained 
895 mg. lysine when mixed with milk in contrast 
to 385 mg. when mixed with water. 


Summary 


The effect on the lysine in baking powder biscuits 
of varying the baking conditions and the propor- 
tions of certain ingredients has been investigated. 
Biscuits baked for 15 min. immediately after prepa- 
ration contained the same quantity of lysine as did 
frozen products baked for 20 min. Approximately 9 
per cent of the lysine in the flour was destroyed or 
rendered unavailable to micro-organisms by baking. 
Losses of lysine added in synthetic form were com- 


baking powder or in the proportion of baking pow- 
der, fat, mineral mixture, or water did not alter the 
concentration of lysine. The addition of certain 
proportions of sugar increased the destruction of 
lysine unless baking time was reduced. Lysine con- 
tent of the biscuits was more than doubled by mix- 
ing with milk instead of water. 
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Purple Cauliflower 


Early Purple and Royal Purple varieties of cauliflower seem to have great 
promise, both as a fresh market and a frozen vegetable. According to O. B. Combs 
and L. T. Rake of the University of Wisconsin, these varieties—which are really 
a type of broccoli—have outstanding eating qualities. The plant looks like a 
cauliflower, but has a very firm and tight head with a green inner color. 

The Royal Purple variety appears to be more uniform in growth and gives large, 
attractive heads. However, further trials are necessary to produce a better variety 


for the market, the researchers feel. 





Connecticut Hospitals Try 
Dietary Consultation 


JOHN T. FOSTER! 
and JANE HARTMAN? 


THAT DIETARY consultation meets a need of general 
hospitals of all sizes is indicated by the experience in 
Connecticut with a unique demonstration supported 
since 1956 by the U.S. Public Health Service®. 

Although dietary consultation, in itself, is not a 
new idea (1-4), the Connecticut Hospital Associa- 
tion is believed to have provided the first trial of 
such a service (a) for all general hospitals of a state 
and (b) as a voluntary service without the force of 
licensure. The Association is supported entirely by 
dues from its institutional members. 

Leaders of the Association became convinced in 
1955 that upgrading of dietary management prac- 
tices in voluntary hospitals was needed. This was 
in part the result of increasing inroads that food 
management firms were making in hospital dietetics. 
These same leaders were less sure, however, of how 
the membership of thirty-three general hospitals, 
ranging in size from as few as 38 beds to as many 
as 724 beds, would accept or utilize a dietary con- 
sultation service. Their application to the Public 
Health Service for funds expressed these expecta- 
tions: 

(a) The project would provide a direct consulta- 
tion service to the hospital administrators. 

(b) The project would conduct regional and 
statewide conferences to encourage discussions of 
mutual problems. 

(c) Although the largest hospitals would join in 
supporting the project, it would be the smaller hos- 
pitals that would be served primarily. 


Baseline Survey 

Approved by the Public Health Service early in 
1956, the project got under way in September follow- 
ing the selection of the consultant who would have 
the title of Food Service Specialist. More than 
thirty applications were reviewed before this deci- 
sion was made. 


‘Administrative Assistant, The Stamford Hospital, 
and student, Yale University Program in Hospital Ad- 
ministration. 

"Food Service Specialist, Project for Improved Di- 
etary Administration, Connecticut Hospital Associa- 
tion, New Haven. 

*Project W-7 (C-1), Division of Research Grants, 
U.S. Public Health Service, October 10, 1955. 


Steps were taken to assure a soundly based pro- 
gram. Stuart W. Knox, Executive Director of the 
Connecticut Hospital Association, was named tle 
principal investigator to coordinate the new service 
with other services of the Association. George S. 
Buis, Director of the Yale University Program in 
Hospital Administration, was designated as the 
official evaluator. To establish broad policy outlines, 
a Dietary Project Committee composed of hospital 
administrators and leading dietitians of the state 
was organized. By common agreement of these prin- 
ciples, it was decided that the first need was a gen- 
eral survey of the thirty-three member hospitals to 
establish evaluation baselines and to determine spe- 
cific areas of need. 

This survey was completed in the fall of 1956 by 
the Food Service Specialist using the dietary check 
sheet which had been adopted as the basic evalua- 
tion device. This check sheet had been recommended 
by a special study committee of The American Die- 
tetic Association in 1956 (5). After study of the 
survey, the Dietary Project Committee suggested 
that the Food Service Specialist concentrate on the 
following areas: (a) providing direct consultation 
with emphasis upon dietary costs, (b) supporting 
and extending state programs for the training of 
food service supervisors, (c) promoting educational 
meetings, (d) encouraging in-service training of 
dietary workers, (e) recruiting qualified personnel 
to fill existing needs, and (f) maintaining personal 
contact with other agencies and professional asso- 
ciations of potential help to the project. 


Interim Evaluation Completed 


Some measures of how well the consultant carried 
out these objectives and of how well the member 
hospitals responded to the service are contained in 
a special report of the first seventeen months of this 
Project for Improved Dietary Administration. To 
explore the effect of hospital size on utilization of 
project services, the Connecticut short-term hos- 
pitalst were divided into these four groups: 


‘Hospitals were considered “short-term” when the 
average length of hospitalization of patients was under 
thirty days; when average stay was thirty days or 
longer, a hospital was termed “long-term.” 
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Class I (over 300 beds) : 9 hospitals 

Class II (200-300 beds) : 6 hospitals 

Class III (100-200 beds): 10 hospitals 

Class IV (under 100 beds): 8 hospitals 

In general, the study has demonstrated that: 

(a) Utilization of the consulting service was not 
related to hospital size. Larger hospitals have used 
the service as much as the smaller. 

(b) Participation in educational meetings was 
related to hospital size—the larger the hospital, the 
greater the participation. 

(c) Both the consultation and training functions 
proved to be in such demand that it is doubtful 
whether one dietary consultant could handle a 
greater number of short-term hospitals or cover a 
larger geographical area than that represented by 
the Connecticut project. 


290 Consultations 

Eighty per cent of the consultant’s time was devoted 
to direct consulting services away from the New 
Haven headquarters in visits to the hospitals. Since 
the service was an offering of the Association that 
member hospitals were free to request or ignore, 
the utilization represents a significant commentary 
on the interest of the hospitals in dietary consulta- 
tion. Over three hundred consulting visits were 
made in the seventeen months of the study, but since 
some of these were consultations given to special 


Most visits in class 






32 Average for class 









Least visits in class 
28 
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24 


20 


HOSPITAL CLASS I. wl. Ht. Iv. 


FIG. 1. Maximum, minimum, and average number of 
hospital visits (consultations) by Food Service Special- 
st for each class of hospital—October 1956-February 
1958, 
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(mostly long-term) hospitals, only the 290 given 
the thirty-three short-term hospitals are included 
in the breakdown in Figure 1. This is better than 
four per working week, with the work load involving 
travel, the preparation for each visit, and the sys- 
tematic preparation of narrative reports of each 
visit. The latter was instituted to provide a per- 
manent record and an aid to the final evaluation of 
the project. 

As the chart demonstrates, the highest average 
utilization of the consulting service was in the next 
to the largest hospitals, with an average of nearly 
eleven visits per hospital. Although the Class I hos- 
pitals had the lowest average utilization, the 7.2 
average is not significantly different from the 8.79 
mean number of visits for all the thirty-three hos- 
pitals. Also shown in the chart are the maximum 
and the minimum utilization by individual hospitals 
within each class, demonstrating the very wide vari- 
ance in utilization in each group. The truism that 
“it takes two to make a good consultation: the effec- 
tive consultant and the receptive client” was found 
to apply as a partial explanation. Hospitals that had 
traditionally been active in Association affairs and 
interested in innovation tended to utilize the service 
more, while administrations that had been typically 
insular tended to react defensively to the dietary 
service. The lowest utilization, however, was by a 
religious hospital directed by an order which has 
instituted a commendable degree of standardization 
throughout all of its institutions. 

Unanticipated at the outset was the consultant’s 
quickly developing role as an equipment and layout 
planning consultant. Fifteen of the thirty-three 
hospitals had, as a result of Ford Foundation gifts 
and Hill-Burton grants, major building programs 
under way that involved improvement of dietary 
facilities. Increasingly throughout the seventeen 
months the consultant was involved in these develop- 
ments. At one large hospital alone, equipment spec- 
ifications were rewritten and a double tray line 
reduced to a single line resulting in an equipment 
saving of $75,000. It is probable that this particular 
form of consulting service has brought to the par- 
ticipating hospitals the most direct and tangible 
savings of all the specialist’s contributions. 


Educational Meetings 


During twelve of the seventeen months the Connect- 
icut project sponsored a one-week institute at which 
dietitians or administrators representing twenty- 
two of the hospitals received “graduation” certifi- 
cates; four one-day, statewide conferences; and 
fourteen regional meetings attended by from three 
to as many as ten hospitals’ representatives. Total 
attendance at these nineteen meetings was 546. The 
average distribution by hospital class, as well as 
maximum and minimum participation in each class, 
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is shown in Figure 2. Again, it is self-evident that 
the dietary project was tapping a need and interest 
both in the larger and in the smaller hospitals. 
As for the relationship of hospital size and attend- 
ance, a reasonable assumption seems to be that 
larger hospitals have (a) a greater training need 
and (b) more people ‘‘to spare” for such extramural 
opportunities. Notable, nonetheless, is the generality 
with which all hospitals took advantage of at least 
some of the educational opportunities offered. 

Included among the consultations cited earlier 
were fifteen demonstrations conducted at various 
hospitals by the Food Service Specialist that were 
attended by 388 dietary workers. A direct result 
of these efforts and of the common lament that, “‘we 
don’t have time for in-service training and wouldn’t 
know where to start if we did have time!” was the 
development by the consultant in late 1957 of four 
training outlines published nationally in a hospital 
magazine (6). 

Indicative of the practical values to a hospital of 
any form of training was the experience of one 
hospital that had played host to two regional meet- 
ings in which nurses and dietitians joined forces 
to explore the interrelationship of their professions. 
When, some time later, the hospital was ready to 
begin conversion of the food distribution to “hot 
and cold” trucks, the dietary department invited all 
head nurses to a special luncheon served from the 
new truck. Then the new service was begun on one 
floor and nurses encouraged to make suggestions 
as to the service. When the entire hospital conver- 
sion began, full nursing cooperation, of course, ex- 
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A Maximum number of registrants 


Y Average for class 


Minimum for class 
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FIG. 2. Participation, by hospital class, in state and 
regional educational conferences conducted as part of the 
Connecticut Project for Improved Dietary Administra- 
tion, 
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isted and what might well have become an “issue” 
proved instead to be a bridge to even better rela- 
tions. 

Still another educational area for the consultant 
was support of training of food service supervisors 
in Connecticut. In addition to assisting with the 
existing programs at Hartford and New Haven, she 
was instrumental in developing a third class in the 
Stamford area in cooperation with the Connecticut 
Dietetic Association and the State Department of 
Education. In addition to encouraging the use of 
graduates of these classes, she also aided staffing 
patterns through recruiting efforts that placed a 
total of twenty food service personnel in openings 
through the state. 


Division of Consultant’s Time 

Excluding the services to special hospitals and the 
contacts with dietary workers through demonstration 
programs, the dietary project could show none- 
theless a total of 836 “contacts” with the thirty- 
three general hospitals through educational confer- 
ence participations or hospital consultations during 
the seventeen months studied. These and other func- 
tions of the dietary consultant represent an approxi- 
mate time division for these months as shown in 
Figure 3. As indicated previously, by far the largest 
time commitment for the dietary consultant was to 
consultations at the hospitals which occupied about 
four of every five working days. Almost two days 
a month were required for state or regional train- 
ing efforts, and an equivalent of about one day a 
month was needed for “office administration,” in- 


RECRUITING & MISCL.1% 


OFFICE 5 % 


| 
| 
TRAINING 10 ¢ 


CONSULTATIONS 80% 


° e ~” e . * ta 

Fig. 8. Approximate use of Food Service Specialist’s 
working time during first seventeen months of Connecti- 
cut Project for Improved Dietary Administration, 
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Selecting Waitresses 


Certain personality traits and behavior patterns have been found to be indica- 
tive of success or failure as a waitress, according to Jean Kimball. In a recent 
study for the Department of Hotel and Restaurant Management, Florida State 
University, she questioned waitresses in summer resort hotels and compared 
their answers with supervisory ratings of their performance. Some of her ques- 
tions, with the resulting answers were: 

(a) What has been your previous work experience? Sixty-nine per cent of those 
rated outstanding by their supervisors had previous work experience which 
pertained to the serving of food. All without such experience proved unsatis- 
factory. 

(b) What objections do you have to working broken hours? None of the out- 
standing workers objected to broken work hours, but 29 per cent of the unsat- 
isfactory had strong objections. 

(ec) Are there many kinds of work you would not do because they are not good 
enough for you? Only 6 per cent of the superior waitresses replied in the affirma- 
tive, although 43 per cent of the unsatisfactory answered “yes.” 

(d) Have you hesitated to accept dates because of shyness? Do you sometimes 
avoid social contacts for fear of doing or saying the wrong thing? None of the 
superior waitresses experienced such difficulties, but significant percentages of 
the unsatisfactory replied “yes” to both of these questions. 

(e) How frequently do you have headaches? Do you have frequent ups and 
downs in mood with, and sometimes without, apparent cause? The percentage 
of unsatisfactory waitresses replying affirmatively to both questions was much 
larger than for the satisfactory and outstanding workers. In fact, none of the 
superior waitresses reported having frequent headaches. 

(f) Is she shy, bold, or at ease (question put to supervisors) ? Being “at ease” 
proved to be indicative of job success. A few shy persons were found in each 
rating group, but only the unsatisfactory group included persons described as 
“bold.” 





CHALLENGE 


MWODAY 


a panel discussion 


The place of the dietitian in administration and the shortage of dietitians are 
posing urgent problems for individual dietitians and the dietetic profession. In 
reviewing the present dilemma, a committee of the House of Delegates in 1955 
noted that (a) many positions remained unfilled; (b) dietitians without appro- 
priate specialization and experience were sometimes hired, with disappointing re- 
sults, the consequence being that a person without professional qualifications 
ultimately was hired; or (c) the services of a “steward” or a catering company 
were used. 

In 1956, the Executive Board appointed a Committee to Study Broadening of 
Membership. This committee logically started with a review of the aim of the 
dietetic profession—“to improve the nutrition of human beings.” This committee 
considered that effective management of food services consistent with good busi- 
ness practices and nutrition was implicit in the goal. 

Is this the time to re-appraise the values of our administrative procedures, 
learn as much as possible about new management practices, and adapt these 
practices to our own ends? Benefits have been coming to those who do. The follow- 
ing report of a panel discussion presented on October 22, 1958, at the 41st Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Philadelphia describes some of the new practices 
which the group at Massachusetts General Hospital have evolved from an experi- 
mental approach to these problems. 

Among other changes, a new staff member has been added to the dietary depart- 
ment, a young woman graduate of the Management Training Program of Rad- 
cliffe College. As an administrative associate, her responsibilities include budget 
planning and follow-up with reports from the accounting department, job specifica- 
tions, employee selection in cooperation with the personnel department, and in- 
service training for employees. 

Here is a fine working example of one way in which good business management 
practices and good nutritional practices can dovetail to the hospital’s advantage. 

Louise Hatch is Director of Dietetics and the School of Dietetics at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Annie L. Galbraith and Maxine Gilson are Assistant Direc- 
tors of the Dietary Department. Miss Galbraith has a special interest in patient 
food service, while administration is the area of emphasis in Miss Gilson’s pattern. 
Mae Dozier is the Administrative Associate, mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
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Louise Hatch 

“Challenge” is a stimulating word. “Change” is 
a word we resist with stubborn determination 
because it threatens our complacency. How, then, 
do we establish a relationship between such diver- 
gent attitudes? First, we must recognize that 
change is the third certainty—after death and 
taxes. Change runs an unpredictable course. Nature 
knows no pause. Every opportunity is matched by 
a problem. I prefer to reverse that premise; each 
problem is matched by an opportunity. 

In change there is an opportunity for self-ap- 
praisal. How do we evaluate our performance? Usu- 
ally in the present—tempered with past experience. 
Now we are told “that is not sufficient”; “this is an 
age of explosive growth’; “science is the star of 
today’s world’’; “the future will strain your powers 
of belief.” 

How did this tempo evolve? The impact of World 
War II set off chain reactions which have brought 
about these new, complex, and changing patterns 
of needs, desires, and demands. In its year-long 
series of articles on “The Challenge of Change” 
(1-12), followed by an “Appraisal 1958” (13), 
Institutions Magazine lists “people” and “ideas’’ as 
two basic fundamentals for consideration. More 
people, moving about with more money to spend, 
more reasons for spending it, and more time in 
which to spend it—this situation is of first concern 
today. “Ideas” comprise the second consideration. 

Let us turn our immediate attention to the direc- 
tion of our administrative patterns and procedures. 
If dietitians accept the responsibility of manage- 
ment as well as the duties of a professionaliy trained 
specialist, we have a threefold obligation: one, to 
our superiors; two, to our colleagues and custom- 
ers; and three, to our subordinates. 

Many papers have been written and delivered 
about what the administrator expects from his 
dietitians. These deliberations fall into two cate- 
gories: he doesn’t know what to expect, and she 
sets the stage; or, he expects more than she can 
possibly accomplish. Many conferences have been 
called to define her responsibilities to co-workers, 
customers, and personnel. How are these obligations 
met? 

Our Chinese friends tell us that every journey 
begins with one step; tomorrow becomes today and 
then yesterday very quickly. Our Samaritan roles 
change with equal rapidity; sometimes we are able 
to help, sometimes we need assistance. No one is 
self-sufficient. This has been demonstrated time and 
again on an individual, national, and international 
level. Survival depends on cooperative effort. 

At our hospital we experienced an acceleration of 
tempo about six years ago when two of our assistant 
directors became devotees of the theories and prac- 
tice of work simplification. This is an example of 
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far reaching effects through individual and group 
stimulation. 


Maxine Gilson 


Work simplification is a tool of management. Its 
object is to make a product better or render a better 
service at a lower cost and at the right time. 

The program presented at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital was an intensive, in-service train- 
ing program designed to teach scientific manage- 
ment to the hospital personnel. Department heads, 
supervisors, and a small number of personnel at- 
tended classes in the principles of work simplifica- 
tion. This meant that, in our department, the dieti- 
tians, chefs, butchers, bakers, storemen, cafeteria 
supervisors, and some of the cooks, chefs’ helpers, 
and dietary aides participated. 

The program was divided into three parts: 

(a) Human relations. 
(b) Tools and techniques. 
(c) Presentation of projects. 

The human relations aspect considered typical 
attitudes of the worker when he encounters any- 
thing new—his resistance to and resentment of 
criticism. The basic tools were charts used in the 
study of distance and motion; these charts pointed 
up a better utilization of man and machine time. 
Projects were based on actual problems and possible 
solution. The new methods were developed and 
applied on a trial basis. 

As members of each class studied these projects 
in their own work areas, the work simplification 
fever spread. For example, one of the staff dietitians 
analyzed the costs in that unit and found that 
tomatoes constituted a consistently expensive item. 
They were sliced by hand, and the wasté was obvi- 
ous. The dietitian assigned her “homework” to the 
salad man and discovered that slicing the tomatoes 
by machine would effect a 75 per cent saving and 
assure us more uniform salads. The yearly savings 
from this project alone is $1000. 

The salad girls participated in a work simplifica- 
tion project concerned with putting sandwiches in 
bags. A movie was made of the old and new proce- 
dure, drawing the attention of other departments 
than the dietary. 

Once improved procedures began to develop, 
workers bombarded the staff with suggested im- 
provements. The participation was so extensive and 
the enthusiasm so high that, at the suggestion of 
the personnel, off-duty group conferences (in the 
evening) are now held as a means of following 
through on projects. An assistant director is present 
to answer any questions about administrative policy 
at these meetings. An informal atmosphere is main- 
tained to encourage participation by each member 
of the group. As these meetings bring together 
people from every area of the dietary department, 
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more complicated studies can be made that involve 
more than one area, or even other departments. 
For example, a preventive maintenance program 
for equipment was set up for the entire dietary de- 
partment when it was discovered that each unit was 
having difficulty getting the equipment serviced. A 
uniform rotation program was worked out with the 
laundry to maintain an adequate supply of linen. 


Louise Hatch 
Thus many times our inspiration comes from 
those who serve. Other times we are motivated by 
competition. 

Institutional food service today is undergoing a 
period of re-evaluation. Many organizations are 
adopting a commercial food service pattern. 
Through a concentration of experience, these com- 
panies impress us with their publicity. To quote 
George Graf (14): “... if any of you believe, in 
looking forward to your marketing in the next 
ten years, that you’re going to be able to market 
with the techniques, the philosophies, and the prob- 
lems of operations that you did in the last ten or 
fifteen years, you’ve got another guess coming. We 
have seen in the last ten years of our lifetime, the 
most amazing changes in marketing that we have 
ever witnessed in our country’s lifetime. And these, 
in my opinion are but the beginning of changes that 
are still to take place . . . supermarkets do. . . 67 
per cent of all grocery business. Ten years ago, the 
supermarkets hardly existed... 

“All this means that your buyers are going to be 
concentrated in very, very few hands .. .” What is 
the answer? “Cooperation—group effort—tying to- 
gether in groups or areas of common interest so 
that you can stand foot to foot and shoulder to 
shoulder with the biggest among them. . . so that 
you can trade on equal terms. 

“. .. face the fact that there will be big changes 
coming. They’re going to come. They’re going to 
affect you ... Why was General Foods put together, 
and Standard Brands, and Best Foods, and all of 
them? ... Our Cooperative [and he refers to the 
Bakers’ Cooperative] was formed primarily for 
better know-how. We realized that as independent 
operators we did not have the know-how, the expe- 
rience, to fight in the market place .. . 

“No one comes to shout at us any more on any 
kind of marketing situation. That’s our strength!! 

. our littlest man among us is as strong as our 
biggest . . . As the years go on you'll solve your 
problems one at a time .. . because it’s your busi- 
ness ... how do you cooperate? Obviously, you 
follow Ben Franklin’s famous words. He says, ‘If 
you wish to receive some water from the pump— 
first you give a little water. You may thereafter get 
all the water you desire.’ ” 

In a measure we have paralleled this pattern by a 
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group endeavor channeled through a Massachusetts 
organization called the Hospital Purchasing Corpo- 
ration—a non-profit community service group oper- 
ating for the participating hospitals whose aim is 
to obtain standard supplies of the best quality, con- 
sistent with their intended use at the lowest possible 
cost. During the past two years a committee on 
food has included studies and approved for procure- 
ment several items such as canned fruits, canned 
juices, canned vegetables, and so on. 

In the hospital field our prime and ultimate con- 
cern is the patient. His care is a most personal 
service. The hospital family, interdependent for its 
success in accomplishment, recognizes that. 

We have recently changed our meal patterns. This 
was indeed a challenge. 


Annie L. Galbraith 


Our food service is decentralized throughout all 
divisions. 

Traditionally, our menu patterns provided for 
breakfast, dinner, supper, and we had offered selec- 
tive menus only in private and semi-private areas. 
A master plan for bake shop items and entrées for 
use in cafeterias and for house diets had been help- 
ful in cost control and in planning production in 
both the butcher shop and the bake shop. 

In the past year and a half, we have extended a 
selective menu to the service patients. We have, 
in addition, followed our patients’ trend to suburbia 
and have arranged our menus to offer breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. We are developing cycle entrée 
patterns which include the modified diets. The cycle 
entrée pattern is an attempt to do better planning 
in avoiding the monotony of the modified diet. 

The kitchen which produces the food for service 
patients also serves the personnel cafeterias. By 
manipulating the menus, we were able to provide 
for choice, without substantially increasing the 
number of items to be prepared—and we’ve learned 
some interesting things about what the patients 
do and don’t like!! 


Maxine Gilson 
To put this change into action, group conferences 
were held with the therapeutic dietitians, head 
nurses, cooks, and dietary aides. We told them of 
the plan and asked for their comments and ideas. 

The therapeutic dietitians’ approach to patients 
was: “We would like you to help us with an experi- 
ment that will be conducted on a trial basis for the 
next few weeks. Our combined opinion will deter- 
mine the permanency of this menu pattern change.” 

The head nurses were also told that this was to 
be on a trial basis and in those areas where the 
nurses were responsible for tray service, they were 
particularly aware of what the new system might 
mean at serving time. 
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“PRACTICAL 
*PROFITABLE 
+PURE 


These fluted seasoning packets are exclusive with 
Diamond Crystal . . . to your everlasting benefit 
and profit. Here are all the reasons you need 

to replace old-fashioned dispensers: 

¢ controlled pouring * easy-opening 

e cleanliness ¢* damage-resistance 

¢ universal user acceptance ¢ lower costs 
Although there are other types of “‘packets” 

on the market, there is no substitute for 

this original Diamond Crystal method . . . or 
the inherent purity of the contents. 

Write today for free sample and complete information to: 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT CO. 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
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Since the lighter meal of the day usually consists 
of a larger number of menu items, it was found that 
serving lunch at noon was an advantage to three 
different groups: the nursing department, the floor 
servers, and the kitchen personnel, including both 
cooks and truck men. 

Each of these groups has an overlap of shifts 
during the noon pericd, but in some instances only 
half the coverage is available for the evening meal. 
For example, two floor servers are assigned to a 
kitchen at noon but only one at night. The dinner 
meal with fewer items is served at night, and even 
the truck men have found the food trucks are re- 
turned to the kitchen more promptly. 

During the cooks’ conference, they were given the 
new master entrée pattern to study and discuss. 
A change in work hours and work patterns was 
discussed. During the experiment, constant re- 
visions were made in the work patterns, and trying 
to foresee bottlenecks became quite a game. A 
revised time schedule for worksheets for the 
main kitchen was also found necessary; to this the 
dietary aides adapted very quickly. 

At the end of a two-month trial period, each 
group felt that this meal pattern of breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner should be made permanent. 

We found that our success in working with each 
group was closely akin to the approach, i.e., that this 
is just an experiment, not a permanent change. 
Also, since all had opportunity to participate in 
planning, the decisions were theirs. 


Louise Hatch 


If we acknowledge change in every experience and 
feel that we can be open minded enough to honestly 
measure tradition, then we can meet challenge. It 
has been done many times in the past. It is nothing 
new. We have unprecedented resources with which 
to create and with which to share. 

We do not, however, have the option as to whether 
we wii? or wil]: not accept change in institutional 
feeding. Change is inevitable; our responsibility 
and-decision is how we accept the challenge. This 
cannot be determined by dietary departments, indi- 
vidual staff members, or any _ non-professional 
worker; rather it must be a team effort. This team 
concept immediately presents a challenge because it 
involves several disciplines. 

The ever-increasing complexities of management 
relationships of our dietary service made us realize 
the need for a specialist in management techniques 
and human and public relations. We were fortunate 
when Mae Dozier accepted a nebulous appointment 
to our senior staff a year and a half ago. 


Mae Doiier 


This is how it happened: During World War II, I 
“did my part” with the U.S. Coast Guard on active 
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duty as a SPAR. This entitled me to the benefits of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, and I decided to supplement 
my bachelor’s degree in biology with a postgraduate 
course at Radcliffe College. I enrolled there in 1947 
in the “Management Training Program” (now 
known as The Harvard-Radcliffe Program in Busi- 
ness Administration) for a year of intensive study, 
I had my “field work” experience at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. I spent considerable time in 
the Dietary Department. The year passed quickly, 
and after graduation I accepted an appointment at 
the East Tennessee Baptist Hospital in Knoxville, 
This assignment was a most satisfying experience, 
and I enjoyed diversified responsibilities and being 
a part of the growth and development of that new 
hospital. 

Three years ago, a trip to Boston meant renewing 
acquaintance with some of the people at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Louise Hatch and I 
“thought out loud’’ and discussed several mutual 
administrative problems. I regretted that distance 
prevented an opportunity for more sharing. Later, 
when I was invited to join the dietary staff at 
Massachusetts General, I had many points to debate: 
I was part of the East Tennessee Baptist Hospital 
where for the past eight years I had been concerned 
with several service departments; how would I 
enjoy working with only one? Just what role would 
a person with my training in management play in 
a dietary department? I resolved my first qualms. 
I had already been a part of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral family and recognized its genuine warmth and 
anpreciated its ambitions. As to the staff appoint- 
ment, no one knew the specifics; it was a newly 
created position which has continued to grow to 
include first one and then another phase of adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

I enjoy it—and the multiplicity of interdepart- 
mental relationships in an organization like this 
makes me continually aware that I can participate 
in and contribute to its administration. I am glad 
that I accepted this challenge! 


Louise Hatch 

Miss Dozier is concerned with all administrative 
functions of the department. While she does not 
directly participate in the specialties of our pro- 
fession, she understands and appreciates them. 
These attitudes are built on several years’ expe- 
rience as personnel director in a small hospital. In 
our department she plays a vital role in budget 
planning and subsequent follow-up with the staff 
regarding reports from the accounting department; 
maintains a position control system in cooperation 
with the personnel department; arranges in-service 
training; serves as a member of the appoint- 
ment committee for dietetic interns and provides 
for them both formal and practical experience in 
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You can make news 


with deep-/ry specialties 


Boost breakfast and side-order sales 
with French Toast and Fritters .. . deep fried 
to perfection in Heavy-Duty MFB 





v 


Quik Tye from Shortening Headquarters 


for deep frying them better 


@ Dress up your meat servings with a garnish 
of appropriate fruit or vegetable fritters. 
e These specialties help you make extra profit 
out of your frying equipment investment. So 
does Heavy-Duty MFB, the shortening with 
the high smoke point that stands up under 
heaviest continuous frying. 

© There’s no transfer of delicate flavors when 
you fry with all-vegetable Heavy-Duty MFB. 


Shortening is no sideline with us .. . 
that’s why Heavy-Duty MFB fries and fries and FRIES. 


The Wesson Oil People 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Makers of | feavy-Duty MFB... Quik-Blend...Keap...Meedo... Quiko... Task 
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FRITTERS 


1. Dust thick pieces of tomato, eggplant or 
cauliflower with flour. Dip in fritter batter. 
Deep fry at 350° in Heavy-Duty MFB. 


2. Mix soft vegetables such as corn or rice 
with batter. Drop by spoonsful in Heavy- 
Duty MFB at 350°. 


3. Cut pineapple, bananas, apples or peaches 
in serving-sized pieces. Dip in batter (with 
extra sugar added). Deep fry in Heavy- 
Duty MFB at 360°. 
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FRENCH TOAST 


1. To basic batter of 8 beaten eggs, 1 to 2 
cups milk, 2 tablespoons sugar and 1 
teaspoon salt, add 2 teaspoons vanilla 
or 1 tablespoon grated lemon peel and 2 
teaspoons lemon extract. Makes enough 
for 25 slices. 

2. Deep fry in Heavy-Duty MFB at 375° for 
crisp, golden brown toast. Use bread 
sliced double thick if desired. 

3. Kiddies Special: Substitute chocolate milk 
in basic batter and omit salt. 
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these important areas. We find our internship pro- 
gram particularly stimulating. 


Annie L. Galbraith 


As our methods and procedures change, it is, of 
course, imperative that we keep pace with this in 
our internship program for young dietitians pre- 
paring for a career in a world of change. Ideally, 
the internship provides experiences which will ex- 
pedite the transition of the recent college graduate 
to the new graduate dietitian. The interns enter- 
ing our courses are testimonials to fine undergradu- 
ate education. The colleges and universities are 
sending us girls who are well prepared for the addi- 
tional educational experiences offered in an intern- 
ship. 

We aim to provide experience in a variety of 
on-the-job situations—administration, therapeutics, 
teaching, clinic, and research—to enable the intern 
to discover her special interests and talents. To 
teach—not so much specific subject matters, but 
rather principles and sources of information and 
sound techniques of good personal and public rela- 
tions is our goal. Our staff is a teaching staff; 
wherever a dietitian works at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral, she has teaching responsibilities. It is neces- 
sary continually to revise class and experience 
patterns, evaluating contents and effectiveness of 
presentation in an effort to give the very best. 

“How do you talk with a salesman?” 

“How do you teach new employees?” 

“What do you do if a patient doesn’t like his 
supper?” 

Unfortunately, there is no one answer which we 
can make to any of these questions, or to the many 
more which occur in the course of one day’s work! 
We try to provide a core of experience and subject 
matter which all the interns will be able to use— 
and, at the same time, keep the framework of the 
experience patterns flexible enough to permit the 
variation in experience cr pace which will enable 
us to meet the needs of the individual. 


Louise Hatch 

It would appear that the greatest challenge of all is 
to anticipate and to recognize change and to modify 
our operation to meet these new conditions. To do 
this. we need all the skills we can develop—ever 
mindful of the enthusiasm of our juniors and our 
responsibilities for and to them. An anecdote from 
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the news notes of an insurance company seems 
appropriate. “There was a young man who became 
an apprentice to a blacksmith. The blacksmith 
taught him how to hold the tongs, how to lift the 
sledge, how to smite the anvil, and how to blow the 
fire with the bellows. Having completed his appren- 
ticeship, he was employed in the smithy of the Royal 
Palace. But the young man’s excitement in his new 
job came to an end when he discovered his teacher 
had taught him how to handle all the tools but had 
forgotten to show him how to light the spark.” 
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Homogenized Milk 


In 1957, homogenized milk represented about 75 per cent of all fluid milk dis- 
tributed in the U.S.—nearly 18 million qt. It is a pasteurized, fluid whole milk in 
which the fat globules have been broken by a mechanical process into many minute 
droplets and evenly distributed throughout the milk. It is a soft-curd type of milk 
with each drop containing the same kinds and amounts of nutriments. It has no 


cream line. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Eat Well and Stay Well. By Ancel and Margaret 
Keys. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1959. 
Cloth. Pp. 359. Price $3.85. 

Inasmuch as these authors have contributed widely to 
the field of nutrition and the place of fats in the diet, 
this book will be of special interest to the nutritionist 
and dietitian. 

In the preface, it is granted that “No one really knows 
why saturated fats cause the blood cholesterol to rise, 
how this cholesterol gets deposited in the walls of the 
arteries, [or] what causes the blood to clot in such 
damaged arteries.” In spite of this, the authors go on 
to say, “We share the conviction of a great many medi- 
cal scientists that control of the cholesterol and re- 
lated lipids in the blood must have an important effect 
on the tendency to develop atherosclerosis . . . Moreover, 
diets effective for this purpose have the added virtue 
of being excellent for weight control. Finally, we know 
that such diets can be aesthetically delightful and in- 
finitely varied.” 

The first hundred pages comprise a discussion of 
diet and health, including heart disease, basic nutrition, 
obesity, exercise, predicted weight loss, ulcer treatment, 
tuberculosis, diabetes, epilepsy, skin diseases, and diet 
for athletes. Throughout all these topics, comments are 
made on the place of polyunsaturated fats in the diet. 

The remaining 250 pages are devoted to foods and 
tables on food composition. In all the recipes, emphasis 
is placed on effective use of herbs and spices in season- 
ing and the replacement of animal fats with oils high in 
polyunsaturated fatty acids. A wide variety of recipes 
have been collected from many lands and will serve the 
dietitian well who wishes to suggest or serve tasty 
foods to those with gourmet appetites. 


How to Lose Weight the Doctor’s Way. By Alfred J. 
Cantor. New York: Frederick Fell, Inc., 1959. Cloth. 
Pp. 189. Price $2.95. 

This book, written by a physician, represents his 
version of the “accent on the positive” as this applies 
to diet, posture, exercise, and mental health. 

His “Miracle Diet” purports to be the key to reducing 
while eating “all you want.” Lean meat, seafood, fowl, 
and certain vegetables and fruits make up this diet. 
Milk is not included. No minimum or floor has been set 
for quantities of any of the food recommendations. In 
spite of this, the diet is referred to as a “high-protein” 
diet; and to compensate for mineral deficits “due to 
depleted soils,” a mineral and vitamin supplement is 
recommended. 

The formula for maintenance of the ideal weight in- 
cludes skim milk, more fruits and vegetables, and wheat 
germ. “Starch foods,” water and salt at the table, and 
high-fat foods, such as egg-yolk, should be omitted per- 
manently, and again the mineral-vitamin supplement is 
recommended. 

While the seeming simplification of dietary instruc- 


tion and the freedom to “eat all you want” might well 
serve a good purpose, it is unfortunate that inaccu- 
racies and defects in nutritional planning will deter the 
nutritionist from a full acceptance of this book. 


Menu Maker and Party Planner. By Elizabeth 
Hedgecock Sparks (Beth Tartan). Kernersville, North 
Carolina: Menu Maker (Box 418), 1957. Cloth. Pp. 
292. Price $2.95. 

“Never a Dull Meal,” the title of Chapter Two in the 
Menu Maker and Party Planner, might well summarize 
the function of this interesting book. Mrs. Sparks, who 
is also Beth Tartan, Home Economics Editor of the 
Winton-Salem Journal, has prepared a sort of encyclo- 
pedia which covers the values and considerations to be 
dealt with in planning menus. She makes hundreds of 
suggestions of ways in which these menus may be made 
attractive, interesting, colorful, and entertaining. 

For dietitians who enjoy writing and planning menus, 
this book could have its greatest value in suggesting 
new ways of combining favorite foods, or in prompting 
a memory of a forgotten specialty. The suggestions for 
special menus, decorations, and dishes for parties, holi- 
days, and festivities would be most helpful in institu- 
tions. Particularly difficult, I think, are meal plans 
and special touches for the chronically ill, the aged, and 
little children. Menu Maker and Party Planner will be 
a real boon to dietitians in institutions serving these 
people. 

Homemakers, whether new at the vocation or more 
experienced, frequently need additional ideas to brighten 
daily meals. An even greater need, however, is help for 
a rare party—a wedding anniversary, bridal shower, 
or graduation party. Family holiday festivities and 
birthdays, too, are given considerable attention. The 
Menu Maker and Party Planner not only suggests 
menus and recipes, but lists plans for table decorations, 
room decorations, flowers, favors, and instructions for 
making them. 

Mrs. Sparks, a member of The American Dietetic 
Association, should find many readers among her fellow 
members. —Virginia Monahan Bayles, Houston, Texas. 


Eat Honey and Live Longer. By Maria Lo Pinto. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1957. Cloth. Pp. 
174. Price $3.50. 

Mrs. Lo Pinto’s previous books are well known to 
readers of cook books. The Art of Italian Cooking has 
gone through more than nine printings in bound form 
and has also been reprinted as a paperback. It was 
followed by The Art of Making Italian Desserts and the 
New York Cookbook. 

It is, therefore, no surprise that the recipes in Eat 
Honey and Live Longer are well written, accurate, in- 
teresting, and stimulating. Breads and desserts come 
as expected to the mind of the reader. But there are 
also meat and fish dishes, game recipes, vegetables, 
salads, soups, puddings, and beverages, all using vari- 
ous kinds of honey in their preparation. For many 
dietitians, these recipes will be useful in meal service 
and will make entertaining reading, as well. 

The history and culture of the use of honey is in- 
formative and interesting, but the therapeutic and re- 
cuperative powers claimed for honey disappoint this 
reader. The examples of cures made possible by the use 
of honey are not documented, and they are oversimplified 
and generalized and are not given in statistically signifi- 
cant numbers. Dietitians trained in scientific reasoning 
will wish such material had not been included in an 
otherwise useful volume, for it interferes with the 
recommendations of the book for friends or patients. 
—Virginia Monahan Bayles, Houston, Texas. 
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Installation by Hertzel’s Equipment Co., Peoria, Ill. « Fabrication by Southern Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEE HOW 


TOLEDOS 
STREAMLINE FOOD SERVICE 


In the newest addition to the progressive 
Decatur and Macon County Hospital in Deca- 
tur, Illinois, Toledo Kitchen Machines help 
t i . ‘ ee 
treamline operations and trim costs! For dish Toledo Conveyor Dishwasher with Prewash keeps dishes 


washing, disposing and peeling a Toledos get the and glasses sparkling clean. Automatic through wash and rinse 
call in this well-planned hospital installation. cycles with high hourly production. 





Sonata See ene Telede Peeler, with Peel Disposer, provides fast, double- 
; , : action peeling, and effortless disposal of peelings. Another 
right equipment for your layout and service foledo Disposer, in corner, serves two sink areas. 

needs from the wide line of Toledos. Choose 
Toledo dishwashers for advanced design in 
counter, door type, conveyor and conveyor pre- 
wash machines ... modern new Toledo food 
machines, and fast, san- 
itary Toledo disposers in 
a full range of sizes. 
Write today for new cat- 
alogs on Toledos to help 
you save time, money 
and manpower in your 
kitchen. 


Nine ase nates | 
are on the job at key TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 
work areas to insure KITCHEN MACHINE DIVISION + 245 HOLLENBECK STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 





by R. Bruce Kirk, Ph.D. 


Motivation 


THE SWEEP-HAND of a watch, the 
highway’s speeding traffic, and the 
jet plane zooming in the sky all 
speak of power. Implicit in all 
movement and activity and even in 
the signs of growth (sometimes felt 
rather than seen) is this presence 
of force or power. Whether or not 
the mechanics of force translated 
into action are understood, there 
is still an awareness of the all-per- 
vading power when one observes 
everyday motor and mechanical 
activity. 

With human beings, also, there 
must be (we think) some force or 
power which leads or drives them 
step by step in the paths of be- 
havior they follow. This power can 
be analyzed into small segments 
under laboratory conditions. Reac- 
tion time, electrogalvanic response, 
or pulse rate can be measured in 
infinitesimal segments. This is one 
way of studying this force. Another 
is to look at the whole picture of 
the human’s driving force, his 
“motivation.” 

Psychologists describe motivation 
as “the nonstimulus variables con- 
trolling behavior; the... fact that 
an organism’s acts are partly deter- 
mined in direction and strength by 
its own nature...” (1). 

How does the organism’s “na- 
ture” partly determine its acts? 
Where does motivation enter? Is it 
simple or complex? 


Physiologic and Social Needs 
We can probably approach this sub- 
ject best by indicating that there 
are different kinds of motivation. 
The most basic and obvious’ is 
physiologic. Hunger, thirst, need 
for sleep, need to avoid extremes 
of cold or heat, needs created by 
glandular activity, all these are 
seen in fairly elementary animal 
life. 





In the human infant, also, the 
needs are extremely easy to per- 
ceive because they are expressed 
vocally and freely. During the early 
weeks of life, these needs must be 
met if the individual is to survive. 
The expression must be primitive, 
for the need is basic. With the pass- 
ing years, the urgency lessens. 

In addition to the basic physio- 
logic needs, there are needs which 
identify the human being as such. 
These are partly social (in which 
case they are somewhat like the 
social needs of animals living in a 
“‘society”). They also result from 
man’s ability to anticipate more 
fully and to remember more com- 
pletely than any other animal. 
These needs also must be met (in 
greater or lesser degree) for the 
well-being of each individual. Some 
of these human needs are la- 
beled: gregariousness, the need for 
achievement, the need for esteem, 
the need for security, the need for 
new experiences. 


Motivation Differs 


For one individual, one aspect of 
these needs is greater, for another, 
something quite different. In one 
case, the need for self-esteem seems 
so slight that the individual spends 
his time in trying to please others, 
even by abasing himself. In an- 
other case, the need for self-esteem 
is so great that the individual sac- 
rifices the well-being of others and 
their friendship also in gratifying 
his feelings of self-importance. 
When, therefore, we consider the 
motivation of any individual we 
must take into account all these 
goals or needs. By the time he is 
an adult, one’s physical needs are 
not expressed with the same free- 
dom as they were as a child. Yet 
the physical needs are there and 
exerting some influence on the in- 
dividual’s activity. Closer to the 
surface are the social neecs for 


prestige, self-esteem, acceptance, 
accomplishment, and for feeling 
that one has created something 


worth while. These are socially ac- 
ceptable and can be freely talked 
about. To consider the whole ques- 
tion of motivation, we must take 
into account the fact that an almost 
infinite variety of combinations are 
possible of these physiologic, social, 
and human needs. 
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When the whole scene of employed 
human beings is surveyed, we find 
a different emphasis in each as we 
move between differing groups, 
The amount of leisure time allowed, 
the kind of education received, the 
expressed approval or disapproval 
of the group have greatly in- 
fluenced the motivation which exists 
within each individual in each 
group. The intern working on a 
manual, the dietitian planning the 
year’s budget, the part-time worker 
on a routine job—all seek different 
goals and all are motivated in 
different ways. Yet, to all, motiva- 
tion is important. Unless there 
were some sort of unresolved ten- 
sion in each of us, a tension which 
cannot be released except by ful- 
fillment of some desired goal, the 
work of the world could not be 
done. To the supervisor, the ques- 
tion comes, “How do we find out 
the motivation of the employee, and 
how do we best approach the em- 
ployee in terms of these motiva- 
tional patterns?” 


First of all, we must acknowledge 
that the other person’s motivation 
is not necessarily our own. This 
is a mistake that the new super- 
visor is likely to make, i.e., not 
recognizing the different levels and 
kinds of motivation. Second, we 
must allow and encourage the em- 
ployee to find a way to tie his 
motivation to that of our over-all 
goal. Giving attention, considera- 
tion, and an opportunity for dis- 
cussion are avenues to this objec- 
tive. Often he will meet us half- 
way. Third, recognition of the 
worker as a person helps him in 
reaching many necessary human 
goals. Regardless of his task, if he 
is made to feel needed, useful, 
competent, and “a member of the 
club,” his personal motivation will 
come much closer to fitting into the 
whole pattern. Finally, a_willing- 
ness to re-evaluate the goals we 
have set, the changing scene, 
the changed personnel, will help 
greatly in keeping a realistic ap- 
proach to the question, “How do 
we motivate others?” 


Reference 
(1) ENGLISH, H. B., AND ENGLISH, 
A. C.: A Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary of Psychological and 
Psychoanalytical Terms. N. Y.: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. 
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a | BY RALSTON 
useful, aoe 

_ * This is the gallery of delicious ready-to-eat 
— 

ito the and ready-to-heat foods that have made 
villing- Ralston an honored name since 1895. For 
“7 flavor, quality and convenience, these 
a old masters are favorites of customers 
ie ap- and patients—everywhere. Let Ralston 


ow do ‘ contribute to your meal planning. 








RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
a se Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
al and 
N. Tis 
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Your Annual Meeting—Los Angeles: August 25-28 
This issue: City of the Angels and *‘The Melting Pot of the Pacific” 


Within the next few months, it is 
reasonable to expect a ticket agent to 
say to you, “Your destination, madam 
(or sir)?” If you are in an elfish 
mood, you can reply trippingly, “It is 
El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina 
de los Angeles de Porciuncula, the 
City of the Angels.” Whatever vocal 
exchange may ensue, be sure that you 
are properly ticketed and that you ar- 
rive in time for the Annual Meeting. 


Designs for August 


Plans are under way at a spritely 
pace for the Monday evening picnic, 
which will be held in a beautiful out- 
door setting; for the Thursday An- 
nual Banquet; and for similar social 
events. 

Sessions of the general program 
are springing up like verdant isles 
among the criss-cross, longitudinal, 
and latitudinal lines of the white mas- 
ter chart. 


Evolution of a Behemoth 

Los Angeles 

As you drive the considerable dis- 
tance from the airport to the city, try 
to tune in all of your sensory an- 


tennae to Los Angeles, this vigorous 


young giant of the western world. 
Allow freedom for your mind’s eye to 
capture its past, to see the little adobe 
village which nestled here a century 
ago, facing the sea and backed by the 
majestic Sierra Mountains. Not left 
to drowse in warmth and sunshine, it 
first attracted the Spanish who took 


possession with the cross and the 
sword. They were followed by adven- 
turing men from the sea, the moun- 
tains, and the blistering desert. 

By 1880, the 11,000 settlers found 
themselves with scarcely enough fresh 
water, with no navigable rivers, and 
no access to the ocean to supplement 
their few natural resources. Eventu- 
ally they brought water from the 
Owens Valley, across 250 miles of 
desert, through the world’s longest 
aqueduct. They transformed a mud 
flat 24 miles from the heart of the 
town into one of the country’s greatest 
harbors. 

Today, Los Angeles is the world’s 
largest city in area, spreading over 
454 square miles. The 1957 census re- 
vealed its population to be more than 
2,300,000. The estimate for Los An- 
geles Metropolitan Area (Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties) was 5,880,000. 

Los Angeles Harbor, with 28 miles 
of improved waterfront, is the 7020- 
acre supermarket which feeds all of 
Southern California. Here the world’s 
greatest fishing fleet makes its home. 
From its portals, ships put to sea with 
the area’s treasures—its oil, its indus- 
trial products, and its agricultural 
commodities. In the last category, cot- 
ton has moved into a leading position, 
surpassing citrus fruits. 

The nation’s third ranking indus- 
trial area, Los Angeles has also made 
monumental strides in building con- 
struction. During the first seven 
months of 1958, its building permits 


Looking East across MacArthur Park, famous Wilshire Boulevard winds be- 
tween palms along the lagoon 
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topped the combined totals of Chicago 
and Philadelphia. Only New York’s 
five boroughs exceeded Los Angeles, 

This sinuous young giant has ex- 
celled not only in enterprises—prac- 
tical and commercial—it has nurtured 
eleven accredited colleges and univer- 
sities and has cultivated serious inter- 
est in the arts through the many no- 
table art museums and institutional 
art galleries within the city. It is 
ranked among the nation’s top five art 
centers. 

To appreciate the almost incredible 
growth and gains of this Pacific out- 
post, one must remember the pueblo 
village, basking in the noonday sun. 


Our Subtropical “Melting Pot” 
—Hawaii 


Statehood will affect the flag manu- 
facturers of the country and the pol- 
itics of the Islands, but it will not 
dilute the rich heritage of ancient 
Hawaiian lore. 

Perhaps not many kahunas (witch 
doctors) live and practice today, but 
only a few years ago their ministra- 
tions were preferred to those of med- 
ical men. Some of the heaus, the 
stone-walled sanctuaries where those 
pursued by enemies could find safety, 
still stand, and the carved stone im- 
ages of polynesian gods still receive 
respect and reverence from a few 
faithful believers. 

If, on a hike up into the hills, you 
should see a stone placed upon a leaf, 
you will know that someone has made 
a supplication to an ancient god for a 
safe journey. 

When you are enjoying the convivi- 
ality of a Jwau, you can remind your- 
self that in the old days, the women 
not only ate after the men had had 
their fill, but were forbidden many 
foods because of their scarcity. Ba- 
nanas were among the tabu items. 

You, a malihini (newcomer), may 
have kau kau (food) which is roasted 
underground (kalua), such as pork, 
fish, or chicken. The carbohydrate of 
the meal will be poi, a bluish-gray or 
pinkish-gray paste eaten by using one, 
two, or three fingers, made from the 
pounded, steamed root of the taro 
plant. Perhaps the menu will include 
raw, delicately flavored seaweed; lomi 
salmon, a delicious mixture of salted 
salmon pieces chilled with chopped 
green onions and crushed ripe to- 
matoes; thin slivers of broiled, dried 
squid; a hot relish of baked and pul- 
verized kukui nutmeats; and a coco- 
nut or breadfruit pudding. 

As dietitians and nutritionists who 
enjoy gustatory adventures, you will, 
it is hoped, think the kau kau is 
maikai (fine), ono (good), or—we 
hope not, pilaw (not so good). 

See the April JouRNAL for informa- 
tion concerning the A.D.A. tour to 
Hawaii. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 4, February, 1959 

*Potassium metabolism and gastrointestinal 
function; a review. A semiquantitative 
approach, R. P. Spencer.—p. 145. 


Potassium Metabolism and Gastro- 
intestinal Function. The relationship 
of potassium to gastrointestinal func- 
tion is discussed, and quantitative ex- 
pressions introduced in areas where 
such data are available. On an average 
diet, 77 mEq potassium are ingested, 
and 7 mEq excreted in the feces. The 
daily absorption amounts to 2.2 per 
cent of exchangeable potassium. Po- 
tassium is transported in both direc- 
tions across the intestinal mucosa. 
Average concentrations of potassium 
are: gastrointestinal contents 16 mEq 
per liter, mucosal cells 130 mEq, and 
extracellular fluid 5 mEq. An energy 
change involved in potassium absorp- 
tion and factors influencing ab- 
sorption are described. Quantitative 
aspects of potassium and excretions by 
the gut are presented, and the mucosal 
cells are shown to be efficient in their 
handling of the cation. Other diseases 
which alter potassium levels and hence 
influence gastrointestinal function are 
discussed. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 31, February, 1959 

*Clinical evaluation of paper electrophoresis. 
VI. Normal! serum lipid partitions and 
normal serum protein fractions as a 
function of age and sex. A. A. Goldbloom, 
L. J. Boyd, J. L. E. Wolff, and S. Ben- 
tivegna.—p. 171. 


Serum Lipids and Proteins in the 
Aging. To determine whether age and 
sex affect normal serum lipid parti- 
tions and serum proteins, blood of 
normal and hospitalized individuals 
ranging from the age of twelve to 
one hundred years was examined. 
Values for the lipid fractions, includ- 
ing percentage values of the total 


serum lipids and total serum proteins, 
including albumin and globulin, were 
determined. In results compared with 
values obtained by filter paper electro- 








phoresis reported in the literature, 
standard deviations were generally 
higher for the older group than for 
subjects under eighty years of age. 
Mean values for neutral fats and total 
lipids were lower in the eighty to one 
hundred years group. Total serum 
lipids decreased significantly after age 
seventy-five. Age and sex had no effect 
with normal subjects. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Vol. 237, February, 1959 

*Acute granulocytic leukemia in pregnancy: 
Report of four with 
acceleration by prednisone 
Rothberg, M. E. 


Cowley.—p. 194. 


cases, apparent 
in one. H. 


Conrad, and R. G. 


Leukemia in Pregnancy. Acute leu- 
kemia in pregnancy poses a delicate 
therapeutic problem, because the very 
agents which are ordinarily most ef- 
fective in antileukemic therapy may 
seem contra-indicated by virtue of 
their potential deleterious effects on 
the fetus. Both folic acid antagonists 
and purine analogs are capable of in- 
ducing abortion and developmental 
anomalies if administered early in 
gestation. For this reason, and since 
a major aim of therapy in such cases 
is generally to secure normal progeny, 
there is sentiment in favor of steroid 
hormones in the management of leu- 
kemia during pregnancy as opposed to 
any of the antimetabolites. The best 
over-all therapeutic regimen, how- 
ever, is that which is most effective 
against the leukemia itself. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 26, February, 1959 

*Quantitative relationship between insulin dos- 
age and amount of carbohydrates utilized 
in diabetic persons. M. 
H. V. Goldwasser.—p. 165. 

*A six-month evaluation of an anabolic drug, 
Norethandrolone, 


Somogyi and 


in underweight persons. 
I. Weizht gain. R. N. Watson, M. H. 
3radley, R. Callahan, B. J. Peters, and 
R. C. Kory.—p. 238. 

*Blood glucose and the liver. G. F. Cahill, 
Jr., J. Ashmore, A. E. Renold, and A. B. 
Hastings.—p. 264, 


Insulin Dosage and Carbohydrate 
Utilization. Detailed laboratory data 
gathered on severe diabetic subjects, 
in closely controlled observations and 
experiments, show complete lack of 
parallelism between the amount of in- 
sulin injected and the amount of 
carbohydrate utilized; even when both 
diet and insulin dosage are kept con- 
stant, glycosuria and blood sugar 
vary over wide ranges. In patients 
treated with substantial doses of in- 
sulin, there was a consistent pattern of 
periodic ebb and tide in both the gly- 
cosuria and the glycemic level, and 
the high tides consistently occurred 
after hypoglycemic reactions, even of 
an asymptomatic, mild degree. Thus 
a clear-cut cause and effect relation- 
ship unfolds itself between hypogly- 
cemia and the ensuing upsurge of 
hyperglycemia; the paradoxical fact is 
that excess insulin action can produce 
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hyperglycemia. Thus _ conspicuous 
fluctuations in glycosuria are unmis- 
takable indicators of excess insulin 
action. If hyperglycemia due to excess 
insulin is countered by increasing in- 
sulin doses, the result is exacerbation 
of the diabetic syndrome, manifested 
in extreme fluctuations of glycosuria 
with mounting peaks and ketonuria, 
At the same time, recurrent hypo- 
glycemic reactions increase in severity, 
It is evident that avoidance of hypo- 
glycemia, even of mild, asymptomatic 
degrees, is no less important than the 
control of excessive hyperglycemia 
and glycosuria. 

Weight Gain in Underweight Per- 
sons. The clinical effects of a new 
steroid, Norethandrolone, were evalu- 
ated in fifty-four chronically under- 
weight persons over a_ twelve-week 
period. Significant weight gain oc- 
curred in the groups receiving 25 and 
50 mg. doses of the drug but did not 
occur in those receiving placebos, 
Fifty-one per cent showed a mean 
total weight gain of 9 lb. during a 
six-month period. The weight gain in 
the groups receiving 25 and 50 mg. 
did not differ appreciably. The princi- 
pal undesirable effects were seen in 
females and consisted of amenorrhea, 
menorrhagia, and acne, all of which 
were reversed by lower doses or stop- 
ping the drug. Of twenty-five subjects 
observed for six months after the drug 
was discontinued, nineteen (76 per 
cent) maintained their weight or con- 
tinued to gain. 

Blood Glucose and the Liver. It ap- 
pears that hepatic glucose metabolism 
is not limited by cellular permeability, 
as is the metabolism of glucose in 
peripheral tissues, but is largely con- 
trolled by the activities of the en- 
zymes concerned with the entry and 
release of glucose into and from the 
pool of metabolic intermediates. Three 
separate mechanisms seem to be in- 
volved. The first is concerned with the 
routine day-to-day deposition of gly- 
cogen postprandially and its release 
between meals; this is associated with 
no major change in enzyme activity. 
The second mechanism is concerned 
with sustained alterations of enzy- 
matic levels or activities secondary to 
metabolic changes. These alterations 
occur in diabetes, prolonged fasting 
states, as a result of special diets, 
adrenalectomy, and like conditions. 
They condition the establishment of 
that blood glucose concentration 
whereby a steady state of glucose-6- 
phosphate is obtained. The third mech- 
anism affects immediate glucose 
production through the medium of 
glucagon, epinephrine, or intracellular 
entry of sodium ions, as a result of 
rapid glycogenolysis secondary to 4 
rise in phosphorylase activity. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 

Vol. 77, February, 1959 

*Perphenazine suppositories in nausea and 
vomiting of pregnancy. C. H. Birnberg, 
A. A. Schwartz, and S. Wiener.—p. 438. 


Preventing Nausea and Vomiting in 
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How You Can Double the Milk Nourishment 
of Meals—and Cut Cream Costs 24 


Ask your chef to change to Carnation Evaporated Milk for Cooking and Coffee “Creaming” 


TWICE THE VITAMINS, 
PROTEINS, MINERALS OF MILK 


Plus extra Vitamin D-—so important for “in- 
door” diets. Carnation is concentrated to double 
richness by evaporation. Only water is removed, 
and nothing is added but Vitamin D — no sweet- 
ening, no preservatives. 


ADDS CREAMY SMOOTHNESS 
TO RECIPES 


Because it looks like cream, pours like cream, 
and blends even better in cooking, double-rich 
Carnation gives exceptionally smooth results in 
sauces, icings, desserts and any recipe calling 
for milk or cream. 


MAKES COFFEE TASTE RICHER: 
HAS "4 LESS CALORIES THAN CREAM 


Because Carnation is evaporated to double 
richness, it makes coffee taste richer. Yet it has 
14 less calories than cream, and it costs only 14 
as much as cream! 


free! 


NEW, EASIER-TO-READ 
RECIPE CARDS 


Complete set of 20 tested 
Carnation quantity-recipe 
cards. Just revised — easy, 
palatable, practical! Large 












10 
son ne’ 
Caamatio® 


Beaten eggs 


(This card is ¥ actual size) 


x of TESTED 
: APPROVED 
ra atminy 









Clip this note for your chef: 


BETTER COOKING RESULTS 
AT Ys THE COST— WITH 


Carnation Evaporated Milk 


Simple Storage + No Refrigeration 
No Souring Waste + Uniform Cooking Results 











CHEESE SAUCE: No shortening or flour needed when 
you use Carnation. It blends smoothly with process 
American cheese, cuts costs, improves results. 


CREAM SAUCE: Only half the usual flour and shorten- 
ing needed. Carnation is twice as rich as whole milk 
in butterfat as well as proteins, vitamins, minerals. 


MEAT LOAVES: Carnation as a binder prevents dryness 
and crumbling, adds savory richness to ground meat, 
salmon and tuna loaves. 


CUSTARDS: Never watery, always firm and extra nour- 
ishing with double-rich Carnation Evaporated Milk. 


MOLDED GELATIN SALADS, cream pies, frostings, ice 
cream sauces: At 1% the cost of cream you can serve 


more of these palatable favorites. 
as 


DESSERT 


Baked Custard 


48 servings 


24 servings 
Ingredients 5) | 20 (1 quart) 
10 (2 cup \ 1 tablespoon 


1% teaspoons 






5”x 8” cards. Write to Mary Me dee ehaSaee : « (9 ounces) | 2¥2 cups 

Blake, Carnation Co., Dept. nae ea de eeaisterae ae ote NS 1% cup 1a pound, 2 ounces) 

Ci OS i ? | t 

59, Los Angeles 19, Calif. Undiluted CARNATION — | 3 quarts 
EVAPORATED MILK .-- >=: - | 2 quarts 
ee ta ss SE 1 qu = | 2 tablespoons 
san tan 1 tablesp | ie caeamal 
Sia 2 rs ROE ye if desired i. 
ee ee A - | 2-11" x 19" x 2% 








In, 


oT M j LK yal? 
S “INCREASED - HOMOGE 4) 
‘‘from Contented Cows" 


Nutmeg .---- °° 





Pan size .---- 
Baking temperature 


Baking time - - - 





}-W"« 19” x 24%,’ 


350°F. 
35 to 45 minutes 







| 350°F. 
| 35 to 45 minutes 
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Pregnancy. Perphenazine appears to 
be the drug of choice to treat both 
the physical and psychologic factors 
which produce nausea and vomiting 
in pregnancy. Since injections are not 
feasible over long periods of time, 
suppositories are the ideal means of 
administration as oral medication 
often is not retained. Research in this 
area indicates that perphenazine is 
about six times as effective as chlor- 
promazine and does not have as many 
side effects. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 196, January, 1959 

*Early effects of ‘total’ pancreatectomy on fat 
metabolism in the rat. S. S. Chernick 

and R. O. Scow.—p. 125. 


Pancreatectomy and Fat Metabol- 
ism. Within 2 hr. after “total” pan- 
createctomy in fasting rats, blood 
concentrations of glucose, ketone 
bodies, and total lipids were signifi- 
cantly elevated. Blood ketones and 
total lipids increased before the blood 
glucose reached diabetic levels. The 
increase in blood lipids was due largely 
to triglycerides and was accompanied 
by fat accumulation in the liver and 
kidneys. When depleted of body fat 
prior to surgery, pancreatectomized 
rats did not develop ketosis, hyper- 
lipemia, or fatty liver and kidneys. 
Repeated insulin injections started 
immediately after pancreatectomy 
prevented diabetes. When insulin was 
given for the first time one day after 
pancreatectomy, blood glucose, ke- 
tone bodies, and fats were lowered 
to normal fasting levels within 3 hr.; 
two days after pancreatectomy, blood 
glucose and fats were reduced to nor- 
mal levels whereas ketonemia, though 
somewhat reduced, remained high. 
The rapid changes in blood ketone 
bodies are interpreted as evidence of 
a direct insulin action on liver. The 
decreased insulin effect on ketonemia 
in rats deprived of insulin for two 
days may indicate development of 
hepatic resistance to insulin. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 49, December, 1958 

*The xylose tolerance test as a measure of the 
intestinal absorption of carbohydrate in 

J. M. Finlay and K. J. R. Weight- 
man.—p. 1332. 

The vitamin Bie content of human liver as 
determined by bio-assay of needle biopsy 
material. R.S. Nelson and V. M. Doctor. 
—p. 1361. 

Acromegaly, jejunal ulcers and hypersecretion 
of gastric juice: Clinical-pathological con- 

National Institutes of 


sprue. 


ference at the 
Health.—p. 1389. 

Case reports: Gastric ulcer 
therapy in a patient with persistent 
achlorhydria: Effects of antirheumatic 
medication. E. F. Traut.—p. 1410. 

Case reports: Essential hyperlipemia. B. C. 
Payne and A. M. Waldron.—p. 1420. 

Vol. 50, January, 1959 

*Increasing clinical significance of alterations 
in enzymes of body fluids. F. Wrdéblewski. 
—p. 62. 

Sickle cell-hemoglobin D disease. 
and C. L. Conley.—p. 94. 

*Salt metabolism in hypertension. 
and S. W. Hoobler.—p. 106. 


during steroid 


E. W. Smith 


J. M. Weller 
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Psychosomatic research: Problems in methodo- 
logy. K. K, Lewin.—p. 122. 

Vol. 50, January, 1959 

Salt metabolism in hypertension. 

and §. W. Hoobler.—p. 196. 

Vol. 50, 

*Blood absorptive 
labeled fat and fatty acid. D. 
D. Sklaroff, A. Woldow, A. 
W. Likoff.—p. 247. 

*Magnesium depletion in man. 
ér.. B. C. 


p. 257. 


J. M. Weller 


February, 1958 
isotopically- 
Berkowitz, 


patterns of 
G. Jacobs, and 


R. E. Randall, 
Rossmeis], and K. H. Bleifer.— 


Xylose Tolerance in Sprue. The 
oral D-xylose tolerance test results 
in low blood and urine xylose levels in 
active adults with untreated idiopathic 
sprue. Significant elevation of these 
levels occurs during successful treat- 
ment. When relapse of the illness 
occurs after withdrawal of therapy, 
there is a concomitant reappearance of 
abnormalities in the test. It is con- 
cluded that these changes reflect 
variations in intestinal absorptive 
capacity. 

Enzymes of Body Fluids. The in- 
formation derived from measurement 
of enzyme activities of body fluids has 
many limitations. However, the con- 
comitant clinical correlation with the 
measurement of several enzyme ac- 
tivities makes it possible at times to 
pin point the type and site of a patho- 
logic process. As the mechanisms, 
significance, and limitations of tissue 
and body fluid enzymes are better 
understood, more extensive applica- 
tions will ensue. 

Salt Metabolism in Hypertension. 
Sodium chloride metabolism is ab- 
normal in hypertension and the deple- 
tion of sodium stores alleviates the 
condition. The increased renal tubular 
rejection of sodium, chloride, and 
water in response to salt loading, 
which is present in essential hyper- 
tension, is felt to be the result of the 
elevated blood pressure and not its 
cause. 

Labeled Fat for Diagnosis. An oral 
test meal of an isotopically labeled 
fat or fatty acid may be used diag- 
nostically either to determine the 
etiology of steatorrhea or the site of 
jaundice, or to evaluate the degree of 
fat malabsorption in regional ileitis, 
sprue, congestive failure, and other 
diseases, before and after treatment. 
In addition, tolerance tests in coronary 
atherosclerosis, hypercholesterolemia, 
and obesity may be used to follow the 
fate of ingested fat in a much simpler 
and more precise manner than was 
previously available. 


Magnesium Depletion in Man. A 
study of twelve patients suddenly de- 
veloping psychiatric and neuromuscu- 
lar symptoms revealed evidence sug- 
gesting a relationship between these 
symptoms and a depletion of the 
total body magnesium. Nine patients 
demonstrated significant depressions 
of the serum magnesium concentra- 
tions, and all demonstrated low 
calcium values. Administration of 
magnesium by the oral or parenteral 
route was associated with clinical im- 
provement. The etiology of the pre- 
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sumed magnesium deficiency was prob- 
ably due to such clinical features as 
severe malnutrition and usually some 
source of fluid and electrolyte loss, as 
vomiting or diarrhea. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 102, December, 1958 

*Recent advances in the knowledge of the 
causes of edema and in diuretic therapy. 
The regulation of water balance and 
plasma sodium concentration. R. W. Ber- 
liner.—p. 986. 

Current status of aldosterone in the etiology of 
edema. A. H. Lieberman.—p. 990. 

An analysis of the causal factors of athero- 
sclerosis. E. F. Hirsch.—p. 1024. 

Vol. 103, January, 1959 

*Serum triglycerides in coronary artery disease, 
M. J. Albrink and E. B. Man.—y. 4. 

Relation of azotemia to blood “ammonium” in 
patients with hepatic cirrhosis. L. T. 
Webster, Jr., and G. J. Gabuzda.—p. 15. 

*The results of treatment for obesity. A review 
of the literature and report of a series. 
A. Stunkard and M. McLaren-Hume.— 
p. 79. 

*Calorimetry. The basis of the science of nutri- 
tion. R. M. Wilder.—p. 146. 


Water Balance and Plasma Sodium. 
Sodium, along with the anions which 
balance it, constitutes approximately 
90 per cent of the total solute of 
plasma. Plasma sodium _ concentra- 
tion reflects the osmotic pressure of 
the extra-cellular fluid. A low plasma 
sodium indicates that there is an ab- 
normality in the excretion of water. 
The physiologic regulation of water 
excretion is under the control of the 
posterior pituitary hypothalmic sys- 
tem through the secretion of anti- 
diuretic hormone. The release of this 
hormone is normally determined by 
the effective osmotic pressure of the 
body fluids. Dilution of body fluids 
inhibits its release. In stress and 
disease, the mechanism may prevent 
the excretion of excess water. Unless 
the intake of fluid is reduced, body 
fluids are diluted and hyponatremia 
occurs. 

Serum Triglycerides in Coronary 
Subjects. Elevations of serum trigly- 
cerides above 5.5 mEq per liter oc- 
curred in only 5 per cent of normal 
young adults, in not more than 30 per 
cent of normal men over 50, and, if 
the effects of acute illness are ex- 
cluded, in 85 to 90 per cent of patients 
with coronary artery disease. Few, 
if any, other lipid measurements de- 
monstrate so clear cut a separation 
between normal and coronary subjects. 
The present report suggests that an 
error in triglyceride metabolism is 
the lipid abnormality operative in 
coronary artery disease. 

Treatment for Obesity. This report 
documents the ineffectiveness of 
weight reducing programs. The re- 
sults of treatment, as reported in the 
medical literature of the past thirty 
years, are reviewed. They show re- 
markably similar results. Although 
the subjects were grossly overweight, 
only 25 per cent were able to lose as 
much as 20 lb. and only 5 per cent 
lost 40 lb. Routine treatment of 100 
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BUILDING 


Food is the source of all body protein 
... the primary building material of all 
living cells... of enzymes which digest 
and metabolize food and synthesize new 
body tissue . . . of hormones which regu- 
late growth and body functioning... of 
antibodies which protect from disease 
...even of the genes which determine 
the characteristics of the individual. 

The efficiency with which food pro- 
teins are used depends upon the balance 
of essential amino acids which are simul- 
taneously supplied with sufficient calo- 
ries from fat and carbohydrate... and 
with needed minerals and vitamins. Not 
all food proteins, individually consumed, 
are equally well utilized for building 
body tissues... because food proteins 
vary in structure... in their amino acid 
content. However, food proteins are sel- 
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The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


dom eaten individually. Instead, pro- 
teins of different foods are combined in 
meals...and the amino acids in each 
tend to supplement each other... as do 
the other nutrients present. 

In A Guide to Good Eating, the foods 
in the first two groups listed supply the 
highest quality protein... and, in 
amounts given, most of the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowance for this 
nutrient... 
milk, cheese and ice cream...1/4 the 
protein; the meat group...more than 
1/3 the protein. 

Protein is contributed in lesser amounts 
by foods in the last two groups... 
vegetables and fruits... about 1/14 the 
protein; breads and cereals ... about 1/7 
the protein. 

When combined in well-prepared 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS 


ee 


USE DAILY 
A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
3 to 4 glasses milk—children 
4 or more glasses—teenagers 
2 or more glasses—adults 
Cheese, ice cream and other milk-made 
foods can supply part of the milk 
MEAT GROUP 
2 or more servings 
Meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
or cheeses—with dry beans, 
peas, nuts as alternates 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
4 or more servings 
Include dark green or 
yellow vegetables, 
citrus fruit or tomatoes 
BREADS AND CEREALS 
4 or more servings 
Enriched or whole-grain 
Added milk improves 
nutritional values 


four food groups can provide adequate 
protein, while satisfying the tastes, appe- 
tites and all other nutrient needs of all 
members of the family, young and old. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET +» CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST, 





Heinz Juices, left to right: 
Grapefruit, Orange, 
Tomato, Apple, Pineapple, 
Apricot, Grape, Orange- 
Grapefruit and Prune. All 
are available in 5%-oz. 
Individual Cans. 








| Flavor is why 





§ times as many eating places serve 
) | Heinz Juices as any other brand 


You expect such a famous brand as Heinz to be 
the leader—and it is! An independent survey 
shows Heinz Juices are served in 8 times as many 
eating places. Be sure they’re on your menu. 


here are nine Heinz Juices, you know—and 
Tomato is the most popular. This nationally 
distributed brand is made from vine-ripened 
California-grown tomatoes. Like all Heinz Juices, 
it has a rich natural taste, because it’s packed at 
flavor peak. And it’s made to rigid quality control, 
SO you can serve it with confidence. 


Heinz Juices in the 5%-oz. Individual Cans help 
eliminate waste through faucet loss, spillage and 
stale leftovers. Order Heinz Juices when your 
Heinz man calls. They’re all good. 






OR ANGE 


JUICE 
0 


@ All Heinz Juices come in 5% -ounce Indi- 
vidual Cans. Heinz Tomato Juice is also 
available in No. 10 cans and 46-ounce cans. 
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consecutive obese out-patients in the 
nutrition clinic of a large teaching 
hospital resulted in a loss of 20 lb. 
in only 12 per cent of the patients. 
Only one patient lost 40 lb. Two years 
after the end of treatment, only two 
patients had maintained their weight 
loss. 

Calorimetry. The author reviews the 
study of calorimetry beginning with 
the investigations of Lavoisier and in- 
cluding the metabolic chamber now 
in use at the Clinical Center at Be- 
thesda. This chamber includes elec- 
tronic and other equipment designed 
to aid in the study of energy exchange 
in normal persons and in those with 
pathologic conditions. 


ARCHIVES OF SURGERY 


Vol. 78, February, 1959 

*Biliary tract disease following Billroth II sub- 
total gastrectomy. J. S. Chapa and G. C. 
Engel.—p. 307. 


Gallbladder Disease. It has been 
noted that gallbladder disease has 
developed in some patients who have 
previously had subtotal gastrectomies. 
Despite the fact that the anatomy of 
the stomach and proximal intestine is 
completely changed, it was concluded 
in this study that the occurrence of 
gallbladder disease in gastrectomized 
patients is not greater than that of 
the general population. In addition, 
there was no appreciable change in 
serum cholesterol and most patients 
had normal responses after a fatty 
meal. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 5116, January 24, 1959 

*Diabetes among Natal Indians. J. E. Cosnett. 
—p. 187. 

Diabetes in the tropics.—p. 219. 


Diabetes among Natal Indians. Dia- 
betes mellitus is exceptionally com- 
mon among Natal Indians. In an 
analysis of 207 hospitalized diabetic 
patients, the disease showed certain 
peculiarities, some of which have been 
described in other tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. The diabetes of 
young people which is associated with 
liability to ketosis and sensitivity to 
insulin is very uncommon. There also 
occurs a form of juvenile diabetes 
characterized by insulin resistance and 
freedom from ketosis. Between twenty 
and forty years of age, there is a 
group of overweight diabetic pa- 
tients, mostly women, who are more 
sensitive to insulin. Beyond the age 
forty years, insulin requirements vary, 
but patients are more often under- 
weight than overweight. Ketosis is 
rare among Natal Indians, but in- 
fections and vascular complications of 
diabetes are common. In several re- 
spects, there is a resemblance between 
the types of diabetes occurring among 
Natal Indians and those described in 
Jamaica. These findings are discussed 
in relation to peculiar forms of dia- 
betes reported in other tropical coun- 
tries. 
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THE CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 80, February 1, 1959 

*Nutritional deficiencies in patients admitted 
to mental hospital. I. Gregory and R. H. 
Paul (Résumé).—p. 186. 


Nutritional Deficiences in Mental 
Patients. This investigation compared 
frequencies of relative nutritional de- 
ficiencies in patients at the time of 
admission to a mental hospital and 
hospital employees. No significant in- 
creases of relative deficiencies were 
observed in any diagnostic group, as 
compared with the mean frequencies 
for all diagnoses (total patients). 
Lower rates of relative deficiencies of 
certain vitamins were noted in the 
hospital employees, but were related to 
marked and significant fluctuations in 
the frequencies of deficiencies recorded 
at different periods during the in- 
vestigation. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 36, Janaury, 1959 

*Discoloration in rice: some studies on _ its 
nature and effect on nutritive value. 
H. S. R. Desikachar, S. K. Majumder, S. V. 
Pingale, and V. Subrahmanyan.—p. 78. 


Nutritive Value of Discolored Rice. 
Nutritional studies on commercial 
samples of discolored rice indicated 
that the browning did not reduce the 
thiamine content of the rice, but the 
growth-promoting value of the protein 
was reduced slightly. However, nitro- 
gen balances of animals fed the dis- 
colored rice and those in the control 
group were not different. No toxic or 
fatal effects were noticeable when the 
browned rice was fed to rats. The 
discoloration is microbiologic in origin. 


CHRONICLE OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Vol. 12, November, 1958 
*Maternal and child health in the developing 
countries. J. M. Bierman.—p. 361. 


Maternal and Child Health. This 
article describes the principal methods 
used by WHO and UNICEF to assist 
governments in improving their ma- 
ternal and child health services. In 
underdeveloped countries, the training 
of all health workers—from physicians 
to auxiliaries—has been particularly 
weak in pediatrics and nutrition. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 24, January-February, 1959 

*Destruction of Clostridium botulinum by ion- 
izing radiation. II. Peas, chicken soup, and 
pork in the frozen state. G. B. Pratt, E. 
Wheaton, C. W. Bohrer, and C. B. Denny 

p. 51. 

*Organoleptic evaluation of the combined effects 
of heat and radiation on canned peas. 
R. A. Gillies.—p. 62. 

*Some observations on the modification of 
freeze dehydrated meat. M. K. Hamdy, 
V. R. Cahill, and F. E. Deatherage.—p. 79. 

*Microwaves as a means of grading eggs. 
Y. F. Bow.—p. 104. 


Cl. botulinum and Radiation. Deter- 
mination of the radiation dose required 
to destroy spores of the toxin-pro- 
ducing organism, Cl. botulinum, was 
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investigated in cans of peas, cream of 
chicken soup, and parboiled pork ijn 
the frozen state. The doses for each 
product are given. It seems likely that 
no single dose will be best for all 
products since resistance of spores 
is different in different media. 

Heat and Radiation of Canned Peas, 
Acceptability of canned peas pro- 
cessed by heat, irradiation, and ir. 
radiation-heat was compared. Heat- 
processed peas were superior in all 
respects. Combination-processed peas 
were superior to irradiated peas in 
flavor, texture, and odor, but were 
similar in color. Except for texture, 
mean scores showed that combination- 
processed and radiated peas were un- 
acceptable. Texture acceptability de- 
creased during the first three months’ 
storage. 

Modification of Freeze-Dried Meat. 
Studies were conducted to improve the 
texture and toughness of cooked re- 
constituted freeze-dehydrated meat, 
When meat samples, which were modi- 
fied with vascular infusion of various 
salts to improve water-holding proper- 
ties, were freeze-dehydrated at rather 
low temperature and pressure, the 
eating quality of the modified meat was 
improved. Rehydration of previously 
modified meat in a modifier solution 
produced more acceptable meat than 
the modification of control meat. 
Modification of meat favorably af- 
fected the water-holding properties of 
cooked meat, while freeze-dehydration 
adversely affected cooked meat, lead- 
ing to a product with a dry and woody 
structure. 

Microwaves in Grading Eggs. Two 
different microwave techniques were 
investigated in the search for a re- 
liable correlation between the albumen 
quality of an egg and some measur- 
able physical property of the egg. 
The measurements led to the conclusion 
that in the microwave region, a sys- 
tematic difference in dielectric be- 
havior between eggs of different 
quality either does not exist or is too 
small to be measurable. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 13, February, 1959 

*Post mortem aging of poultry meat and its 
effect on the tenderness of the breast 
muscles. J. W. Dodge and W. J. Stadel- 
man.—p. 81. 

*Studies on the freezing and defrosting of 
cakes. J. W. Pence and M. Hanamoto.— 
p. 99. 

*The influence of sugar in ice cream. II. Con- 
sumer preferences for strawberry ice 
cream. R. M. Pangborn and T. A. 
Nickerson.—p. 107. 

*Ultrasonic defrosting of frozen foods. A. L. 
Brady and J. N. Antonevich.—p. 109. 
*Orange juice powder. Factors affecting storage 
stability. G. K. Notter, D. H. Taylor, and 

N. J. Downes.—p. 113. 

*The effect of several antifungal antibiotics on 
the growth of common food spoilage 
fungi. J. B. Klis, L. D. Witter, and Z. J. 
Ordal.—p. 124. 

Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. 
XVI. Quality retention of frozen green 
snap beans in retail packages. W. C. 
Dietrich, M. Nutting, R. L. Olson, F. E. 
Lindquist, M. M. Boggs, G. S. Bohart, 
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THERE'S FREE COOKING SPACE 
- tight before your eyes! 





You pay for eye-level kitchen space...use it with 


BLODGETT VERTICAL OVENS 


Look above a standard range oven and what do you see? Empty air! 
With Blodgett Ovens, this space can be baking, roasting and cooking 
for you. . . freeing costly floor area. Yes, these vertical ovens can 
actually double* your oven capacity per square foot of floor space. 
They cook 70% of your menu in one place, making your whole kitchen 
more compact, step-saving and efficient. Chefs walk less, bend over 
less, and cook more. Modernize your kitchen with the right Blodgett 
Vertical Oven. Call your Kitchen Equipment Dealer for full facts. 
*For example, Blodgett Oven #959 has the capacity of 4 standard 
range ovens. 


1 COMPARE yw Only Blodgett gives you all these quality features! 












oe 


Shut-off pilot. 





a. 

























Counterbalanced Doors 
Sturdier, yet they 
open with just a flip 
of the fingers. 


All-Welded Construction 
Only Blodgett welds 
frame and walls into 
a single unit for 
longer life. 


Thicker insulation 
Only Blodgett has 
full 4” insulation for 
lower fuel costs, 
cooler kitchens. 


' 
24 MODELS IN 7 FINISHES 
plvstrated: #959 — Capacity, Six Roast 











Automatic Lighting 
. . . with 100% 
safety shut-off pilot. 









* Streamlined + Enclosed Piping and Flues + Off-Floor — 
¢ Rounded Corners * Steam Jets * Chrome Handles + Flanged Decks 


Bun Pans. Finish shown: Stai 
standard black =" one ee 


‘ons, Thirty-six 10” Pies, Six 187x26” 
12 Lakeside Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 


APPROVED [Ee 
esti e Oven Specialists for ever 100 years 





In Canada: Garland-Blodgett, Ltd., 41 Medulla Ave., Toronto 14, Ont., Canada 
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H. J. Neumann, and H. J. Morris.—p. 136. 
*Edible protective coatings for extending the 

shelf life of poultry. R. C. Meyer, A. R. 

Winter, and H. H. Weiser.—p. 146. 


Poultry Tenderness. In a study de- 
signed to determine the effects of 
different temperatures, media, classes 
of poultry, age of poultry, and aging 
time on post-mortem tenderness of 
meat, the following results were ob- 
tained: age of bird, time of aging, 
class of poultry, temperature of aging, 
and media in which the carcasses were 
aged were all important factors in 
post-mortem tenderization. Age of 
the bird slaughtered and the class of 
poultry appear to be more closely re- 
lated to actual pattern of rigor. The 
time of aging and the media appear to 
be more closely related to level of 
tenderness within the rigor pattern. 
The temperature appears to affect 
both pattern of rigor and level of 
tenderness at a given time post- 
mortem. 

Freezing and Defrosting of Cakes. At 
0° and —20°F., air moving at 650 
linear feet per minute reduced freezing 
times of unwrapped cakes more than 
when the cakes were wrapped or pack- 
aged. Snug Cellophane, corrugated 
glassine, or foil packaging had less 
effect on freezing or defrosting times 
than typical paperboard cake boxes. 
Icings on layer cakes prolonged freez- 
ing and defrosting nearly as much as 
when cakes without icings were pack- 
aged in paperboard boxes. Butter 
cream icings offered greater resist- 
ance to heat flow than fudge type 
icings. Chiffon cakes froze and de- 
frosted more slowly than angel food 
cakes of the same size under the same 
conditions. An increase in tempera- 
ture from 80° to 100°F. shortened 
defrosting times more than an in- 
crease from 100° to 120°F. Flavor and 
texture qualities of cakes were un- 
affected by variations in freezing and 
defrosting times ranging from 2 to 
about 12 hr. 

Consumer Preferences for Straw- 
berry Ice Cream. Strawberry ice cream 
varying in sugar content (15.9, 17.6, or 
20.8 per cent) was evaluated by 650 
consumers using the method of paired 
comparison-preference. Both the con- 
sumer panel and a trained laboratory 
panel preferred the sample containing 
19.2 per cent sugar to a significant 
degree over the other samples. Rea- 
sons most frequently given for pre- 
ferring the sweeter samples were: (a) 
more flavorful, (b) richer, (c) cream- 
ier. A majority of homemakers inter- 
viewed indicated that they were willing 
to pay 5 cents per pint extra for the 
sample their family preferred. 

Ultrasonic Defrosting of Frozen 
Foods. Vibratory energy at frequencies 
of 10, 20, 400, and 1000 ke was used in 
an attempt to accelerate thawing of 
hamburger, strawberries, and liquid 
whole egg. Thawed material was more 
absorptive than frozen material, and so 
excessive local heating was observed 
in thawing hamburger. In straw- 
berries frozen in sirup, micro-agitation 
caused by ultrasonic energy increased 
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the rate of heat transfer and mini- 
mized localized heating. This stream- 
ing effect was very pronounced in 
liquid whole eggs, allowing for signifi- 
cant increases in thawing rates. Ultra- 
sonic defrosting does not appear 
feasible at present because of poor 
absorptive characteristics of foods, 
lack of practical means to couple 
energy to food, and high equipment 
costs. 

Orange Juice Powder. Vacuum-dried 
orange juice powder containing no 
additive other than sodium acid sul- 
phite was stored at 70°, 77°, and 
100°F. Changes in flavor and chemical 
composition were evaluated at inter- 
vals during storage. The stability of 
the entrapped cold-pressed orange oil 
was excellent whether in sorbitol, suc- 
rose, or dextrose. Powders containing 
up to 0.11 per cent free oil were equal 
in storage stability to those contain- 
ing 0.058 per cent. The consistency of 
the juice was unaffected and the color 
but slightly affected by drying and 
storage operations. Under the most 
adverse conditions used (6 months at 
100°F.), 75 per cent of the ascorbic 
acid was retained. 

Antibiotics and Food Spoilage Fungi. 
The activity spectra of six antifungal 
antibiotics and sorbic acid against six- 
teen yeasts and molds responsible for 
the spoilage of foods was determined. 
Myprozine had the greatest range of 
activity at the lowest concentrations. 
The other antibiotics arranged in 
order of decreasing effectiveness were: 
rimocidin, nystatin, fungizone, acti- 
done, and griseofulvin. Sorbie acid 
required higher concentrations for 
complete inhibition of the test fungi 
than the antibiotics. 

Coatings to Extend Poultry Shelf- 
Life. Cut-up chicken and eviserated 
half-birds were coated with edible non- 
toxic coating materials. The coating 
materials were employed with and 
without a conventional wrapper and in 
conjunction with various antibiotics at 
storage temperatures of 75°, 55°, and 
35°F. The coating materials did not 
alter the appearance of the samples 
and were most effective when em- 
ployed in combination with one or 
more of the antibiotics. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 26, January, 1959 
*Studies in vitro of intestinal carbohydrate 
and protein absorption: a progress review. 


B. I, Korelitz and E, D. Frank.—p. 94. 


Absorption of Carbohydrate and 
Protein. Through various studies in 
vitro, it has been recognized that there 
is a glucose concentration above which 
the absorptive rate is constant and 
that there is a selectivity in the rate 
of absorption for different sugars. 
With the additional evidence that a 
phosphorylation mechanism might be 
implicated in the absorption of specific 
sugars, it has been suggested that an 
active mechanism is involved. The fact 
that glucose can betransferred against 
a concentration gradient in vitro under 
aerobic but not under anaerobic condi- 
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tions confirms this. Concerning amino © 
acids, studies in vitro have confirmed 
the preferential absorption of the L- 
amino acids and have also confirmed 
the translocation of amino acids 
toward an equal or greater concentra- 
tion. Other experimental results and 
observations are described and dis- 
cussed. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 

*Management of osteoporosis in the elderly 

I. Stein and M. L. Beller.—p. 99, 

*Dietary management of hypercholesterolemia, 
L. A. Terman.—p. 111. 


14, February, 1959 


patient. 


Dietary Management of Hypercho- 
lesterolemia. This study is a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of a margarine made 
from nonhydrogenated corn oil rich in 
polyunsaturated fatty acids. Blood 
cholesterol samples were taken from 
fifteen patients ranging between sixty- 
six and ninety years of age. The reg- 
ular hospital diet was used as a con- 
trol; in the test diet, the margarine 
was used wherever solid fats had 
previously been used. No other changes 
were made in the diet. Average serum 
cholesterol values were reduced by 
22 per cent during the test diet. An 
increase in cholesterol was _ noticed 
ten days after the patients were re- 
turned to their usual diet or regular 
hospital diet. 

Osteoporosis in the Aged. Etiology, 
pathologic physiology, clinical charac- 
teristics, chemical findings, roentgeno- 
logic features, and treatment, includ- 
ing the dietary, are discussed in 
relation to osteoporosis in the aged. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 7, February, 1959 
*Supplementation of foods 
R. S. Harris.—p. 88. 
Composition of edible fats.. Unsaturated fatty 
acids of butterfat. W. E. Scott, S. F. 
Herb, P. Magidman, and R. W. Riemen- 

schneider.—p. 125. 

Amino acids in soybeans. Amino acid compo- 
sition of soybean protein fractions. C. H. 
Van Etten, J. E. Hubbard, J. M. Mallan, 
A. K. Smith, and C. W. Blessin.—p. 129. 

*Radiation sterilization of foods. Biological 
value of gamma irradiated corn protein 
and wheat gluten. V. C. Metta and B. C. 
Johnson.—p. 131, 


with vitamins. 


Supplementation with Vitamins. It 
seems that all types of vitamin sup- 
plementation of foods fall into one of 
the following categories: restoration 
to natural levels, fortification above 
natural levels, enrichment for public 
health objectives, enrichment to make 
a food nutritionally self-sufficient, and 
addition for non-nutritional reasons. 
The enrichment of wheat flour and 
bread, rice, corn, milk, butter, marga- 
rine, macaroni products, cereals, and 
fruit juices is discussed. Policies of 
other nations are included. Other vita- 
mins to be considered for food enrich- 
ment are vitamin Bo, biotin, folic acid, 
vitamin By», vitamin E, and the essen- 
tial fatty acids. 

Irradiated Corn Protein and Wheat 
Gluten. The effect of gamma-ray 
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irradiation and of heat-cooking on the 
nutritive value of corn protein and 
wheat gluten was studied. Irradiation 
did not produce off-flavors or odors in 
corn or wheat gluten; lysine and tryp- 
tophan were not destroyed. Radia- 
tion-sterilized corn and wheat gluten 
were completely acceptable for the 
growing rat. Irradiation, like heat- 
cooking, did not affect the digestibility 
or the biologic values of the proteins 
of the corn and wheat gluten. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Vol. 169, February 21, 1959 


*Myocardial infarction and serum 
Foreign Letters—Israel.—p. 870. 


lipids. 


*Calcium requirement for adults. Questions 
and Answers.—p. 901. 

Vol. 169, February 28, 1959 

*Cow’s milk formula for infants. Foreign 


Letters-Sweden.—p. 977. 


Myocardial Infarction and Serum 
Lipids. Differentiation in various Jew- 
ish population groups in Israel con- 
cerning atherosclerosis, nutritional 
status, and myocardial infarction has 
shown that the incidence of coronary 
artery disease varies. Lipid levels of 
Ashkenazic Jews who have a high in- 
cidence and of Yemenite Jews who are 
practically free from atherosclerotic 
heart disease were compared. The 
lipid changes nearly always occurred 
in the beta-lipoprotein fraction. The 
failure of studies in America to dis- 
tinguish by lipid pattern between per- 
sons with and without coronary artery 
disease may be due to the fact that 
subjects without evidence of coronary 
artery disease might have undergone 
subclinical atherogenesis. 

Adult Calcium Requirement. The 
Recommended Dietary Allowances 
suggest 800 mg. calcium per day for 
an adult. This figure was arrived at by 
calcium balance studies, which admit- 
tedly have their limitations. Apparent- 
ly, many adults are able to attain 
equilibrium at widely different levels 
of calcium intake. However, until such 
a time as there is more definitive evi- 
dence available, it would be well for 
an adult to aim at the level of 800 mg. 
calcium per day. 

Cow’s Milk Formula. A Swedish 
doctor has proposed an infant formula 
which has proved well tolerated and 
relatively cheap. It consists of 50 to 
67 per cent skim milk, about 4 per cent 
cane sugar, about 1 per cent oat or 
wheat flour, and 2 or 3 per cent fat 
mixture with linoleic acid, plus added 
iron, vitamins B and E, and ascorbic 
acid. If desired it may be acidified with 
citric acid. It contains about 600 
calories per liter. The lactose content 
is low and that of calcium high in 
comparison with breast milk. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

Vol. 234, February, 1959 

*The 
calcium 


strontium and 
in human bone tissue. G. V. 
Alexander and R. E. Nusbaum.—p. 418. 


relative retention of 


Strontium in Human Bone Tissue. 
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The production of radiostrontium in 
relatively high yield from fission re- 
actions, together with the affinity of 
strontium for bone, have added to the 
need for quantitative understanding 
of the behavior of this element in the 
food chain leading to the human bone. 
The importance of radiostrontium as 
a hazard in our environment is in- 
creasing. The _ relationship between 
strontium in the human diet and in 
human bone was studied. Samples of 
human rib, milk, vegetables, and dairy 
cattle feed were collected from five 
regions in the U.S. and analyzed for 
strontium and calcium. A _ retention 
factor between cow’s milk and the 
feed used to produce this milk was 
determined to be 0.12+0.03. A human 
bone retention factor of 0.18+0.05 was 
found. Evaluation of the hazard of 
such bone levels of radiostrontium to 
human health and welfare is still con- 
troversial. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 51, February, 1959 
*Concepts of energy and work in home man- 
agement. E. C. Bratton.—p. 102. 


Concepts of Energy and Work. Some 
new views of energy and work in home 
management are discussed. The terms 
“energy” and “energy metablolism” 
are not synonymous. The concept of 
human energy as a resource in man- 
agement is the broader concept of 
energy and not the limited one of en- 
ergy metabolism in the sense of 
caloric expenditure. The oxidation of 
food within the body is one necessary 
factor in this capacity to do work, but 
only one of several. Attitudes, inter- 
ests, skills, and physiologic condition 
of the circulatory and nervous systems 
are other factors not covered in the 
laboratory measurement of energy 
metabolism. It has been shown that 
energy-cost or caloric expenditure is 
not an indication of fatigue. It is 
possible for very light tasks to be 
extremely fatiguing. Also, the rate of 
energy expenditure is not a reliable 
indicator of fatigue. The popular 
phrase “energy-saving” methods of 
work is not accurate. The term “work 
saving” would be a good subsititute 
to describe some of the methods and 
equipment design resulting from work 
simplification studies. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 31, October 16, 1958 


*Chronic lead poisoning. S. Devadatta and S. 
Verghese.—p. 328. 

Vol. 31, December 1, 1958 

*Diarrhoea, dysentery and colitis in Uttar 
Pradesh jails. V. D. Agrawala.—p. 441. 


Chronic Lead Poisoning. Most cases 
of lead toxicity are due to industrial 
poisoning, household poisoning being 
comparatively less common. In this 
paper, four cases of household lead 
poisoning are presented. The source of 
the intoxication was traced to lead 
vessels in which curds were prepared 
and stored. Two of the three living 
patients showed definite clinical im- 
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provement after they discarded the 
use of lead vessels. Appropriate public 
health measures should be taken to 
prevent the sale and use of lead ves- 
sels. 

Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Colitis, 
This article deals with diarrhea, dys- 
entery, and colitis as sources of .infee- 
tion in jails in one section of India. 
The infection in all cases is carried to 
man by food and water and trans- 
mitted from feces by flies or by fingers, 
Diet plays an important role in the 
causation of diarrhea, dysentery, 
colitis, cholera, and gastroenteritis, 
and it is evident that the diet in a jail, 
though balanced, is only suitable for 
one class of people. The diet needs 
certain flexibility to suit most of the 
prisoners who come from different 
regions and belong to different castes, 
creeds, religions, nationalities, and 
strata of life. 


THE JOURNAL OF LABORATORY 
AND CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 53, February, 1959 

*The absorption of vitamin Biz labeled with 
radioactive cobalt” following subtotal 
gastrectomy. C. Brodine, B. I. Friedman, 
E. L. Saenger, and J. J. Will.—p. 220. 

*D-xylose and potassium iodide absorption and 
serum carotene in pernicious anemia. 
A. Bezman, D. G. Kinnear, and N. Zam- 
check.—p. 226. 


Vitamin B,, Absorption After Gast- 
rectomy.The absorption of Co”-labeled 
vitamin B,. and the role of the type of 
anastomosis involved in the production 
of the absorptive effect was studied in 
patients with subtotal gastrectomies. 
Results were measured by means of 
the Shilling test. Impaired absorption 
of vitamin B: was found in 11 per 
cent of thirty-four patients. These pa- 
tients had undergone subtotal gastric 
resections with gastrojejunostomies. 
Impaired absorption was attributed to 
an inadequate quantity of intrinsic 
factor. In two cases, stimulation of 
gastric secretion with a secretagogue 
resulted in improved absorption of 
vitamin By». The deficiency was cor- 
rected with intrinsic factor. Decreased 
gastric secretion of intrinsic factor 
and by-passing of the duodenum are 
important factors in the decreased 
absorption of vitamin B,: in patients 
with subtotal gastrectomy associated 
with gastrojejunostomy. 

Intestinal Absorption in Pernicious 
Anemia. Serum carotene, blood xylose 
levels, and urinary excretion of xylose 
were measured in twenty-five patients 
with pernicious anemia. Of twenty 
patients in hematologic remission, 
thirteen presented normal values for 
blood and urine xylose. Reduced in- 
take rather than impaired absorption 
of carotene explained low levels of 
serum carotene. No consistent impair- 
ment of intestinal absorption of D- 
xylose, carotene, or potassium iodide 
was demonstrated. Although the possi- 
bility of minimal malabsorption of 
substances other than vitamin Bz 
exists in patients with pernicious 
anemia, the degree of malabsorption 
does not appear to be significant. 
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There is no abnormality of folic acid 
in pernicious anemia. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 54, February, 1959 

*The effects of kwashiorkor on the develop- 
ment of the bones of the knee. P. R. M. 
Jones and R. F. A. Dean.—p. 176. 

*Protein-calorie malnutrition in tropical pre- 
school children. D. B. Jelliffe.—p. 227. 


Kwashiorkor and Development of 
Knee. Radiographs of the knees of 
African children admitted for treat- 
ment of kwashiorkor were compared 
with those of healthy children of the 
same age. In those with kwashiorkor 
there was the general appearance of 
poor calcification. Also, zones of provi- 
sional calcification could not be clearly 
seen, the shafts of the femur and tibia 
were fusiform, the femoral and tibial 
metaphyses had dense lines at their 
ends, and the epiphyses were irregular- 
ly calcified. Transverse lines, indicating 
past disturbances of growth, were 
much more frequent in the femur and 
tibia of the children with kwashiorkor. 
Their hands lacked the minor anoma- 
lies described in older children with 
nutritive failure. Comparisons sug- 
gested, but did not conclusively prove, 
that the knee may be a more accurate 
indicator than the hand of the retard- 
ation of bone development associated 
with kwashiorkor. 

Protein-Calorie Malnutrition in 
Tropical Preschool Children. Malnu- 
trition is the main contributor to the 
high morbidity and mortality in chil- 
dren in the subtropics and tropics. 
It is the preschool age group, especial- 
ly the younger one- to three-year-olds, 
which is most vulnerable. Malnu- 
trition due to various combinations of 
protein and calorie deficiency is by far 
the largest problem, with kwashiorkor 
the best known and most dramatic 
manifestation. Treatment of kwashi- 
orkor and of other protein-calorie de- 
ficiency syndromes of early childhood 
remains essentially dietetic, although 
recent biochemical research has given 
guidance and suggested certain modifi- 
cations and other improvements. The 
basic principle of treatment is to feed 
the affected child with animal protein 
in an acceptable and easily digestible 
form. The mainstay of therapy re- 
mains inexpensive, widely available 
skim milk, given orally in small, 
repeated bottle feedings, or by gavage. 
As soon as judged safe, and appetite 
and food tolerance appear to have 
returned—usually after a week or two 
—an easily digestible, high-protein, 
high-vitamin balanced “toddler’s” diet 
can be gradually introduced, based on 
the local food pattern. It has become 
increasingly clear in the last ten years 
that in tropical regions child health 
services of both so-called curative and 
preventive types need to be organized, 
planned, integrated, and expanded. 
One of the most important approaches 
to the prevention of protein-calorie mal- 
nutrition is by educating medical and 
paramedical personnel to the signifi- 
cance of child morbidity and mortality 
and especially to the impact of mal- 





nutrition in this age group. The most 
promising line of approach would 
appear to be via health education of 
the population as a whole. Better use 
of available foodstuffs by means of 
locally meaningful home economics is 
a practical approach to the problem. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7067, February 7, 1959 
*F motional state and energy expenditure. P. H. 
Melville and A. G. Mezey.—p. 273. 


Emotional State and Energy Ex- 
penditure. Energy expenditure was 
studied in thirty-two psychiatric pa- 
tients and ten healthy subjects in the 
lying, sitting, and standing positions. 
The emotional state was rated at the 
time of testing. Results in patients 
were compared with those of the con- 
trols and of another reported series of 
normal subjects. The mean oxygen 
consumption of the patients was not 
different from that of normal subjects 
in the lying and sitting positions, but 
was less in the standing position. The 
level of oxygen consumption in the 
lying and sitting positions was un- 
related to the degree of emotional 
disturbance, but many of the more dis- 
turbed patients showed a decrement in 
oxygen use on standing up. In this 
group of patients, emotional disturb- 
ance was not associated with increased 
oxygen consumption. 


MEDICINE 


Vol. 37, December, 1958 
*The role of the kidney in Laennec’s cirrhosis 
of the liver. S. Papper.—p. 299. 


Sodium Retention in Cirrhosis. In 
decompensated cirrhosis of the liver, 
there are a variety of renal disturb- 
ances which have been reported to 
diminish with dietary treatment. It 
has been concluded that abnormalities 
in the excretion of sodium and water 
are often not associated with any 
anatomical lesion of the kidney or any 
demonstrable alteration in renal func- 
tion. It is thought that the fluid reten- 
tion might be due to a decreased 
hepatic inactivation of endogenous 
estrogens. A major factor limiting the 
excretion of water is a decreased 
renal excretion of sodium. It is also 
suggested that a decreased volume of 
effective extracellular fluid secondary 
to ascites may be an important stimu- 
lus for the kidneys to retain sodium 
and water. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 260, February 12, 1959 

*Patterns of breast feeding in a family health 
clinic. II. Duration of feeding and reasons 
for weaning. E. B. Salber, P. G. Stitt, 
and J. G. Babbott.—p. 310. 


Breast-Feeding. The duration of 
breast-feeding was studied in 111 
babies whose mothers attended a fam- 
ily health clinic in Boston from 1950 to 
1956. Median duration of nursing for 
the total group was 13.9 days. When 
the forty-three babies never put to 
the breast were excluded, the median 
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became 2.9 months. College education 
of the mother and upper social class 
of the father increased the number of 
babies suckled and the duration of 
their feeding, but the influence on 
maintenance of lactation was far less 
marked than on its initiation. For 
the forty-three mothers who never 
attempted breast-feeding, the com- 
monest reason was an emotional bar- 
rier, expressed as a repulsion toward 
the act, excessive modesty, and em- 
barrassment. In the sixty mothers who 
tried nursing, abnormalities of the 
breast or nipple, the mother’s unwill- 
ingness to continue feeding, and in- 
sufficiency of milk were the most 
frequent causes of weaning. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 59, February 15, 1959 
*Liothyronine in the management of obesity. 
C. Ressler.—p. 615. 


Liothyronine in Managing Obesity. 
A clinical evaluation of liothyronine 
therapy for obesity was conducted at 
Bellevue Hospital in a study compar- 
ing liothyronine with a placebo. All 
patients were placed on a well bal- 
anced 1100-calorie diet. Thirteen 
received 50 to 75 micrograms of lio- 
thyronine daily, and thirteen others 
received placebos. All patients thought 
they were receiving active medication. 
Patients who received the drug lost 
a total of 123% lb.; average weight 
loss was 9% lb. Patients who received 
the placebo gained a total of 35% Ib., 
an average weight gain of 2.7 lb. This 
statistically significant difference em- 
phasizes the appreciable weight loss 
obtained with the use of liothyronine. 
No side effects were noted. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 17, February, 1959 
*Lathyrism versus odoratism. D. K. Dastur 
and C. G. S. Iyer.—p. 33. 


Lathyrism vs. Odoratism. India is 
perhaps the only country where lathy- 
rism is still a public health problem 
after more than a hundred years of 
its existence there. Lathyrism is a 
neurologic disorder with the progres- 
sively crippling stages of purely motor 
spastic paraplegia. The disease is as- 
sociated with the increased consump- 
tion of the lathyrus pulse. However, 
there is no clear concept of the pa- 
thogenesis of this disease, and the 
problem remains essentially unsolved. 
It was found that feeding Lathyrus 
odoratus (the sweet pea) opened up 
a new field, odoratism, which has 
become recognized as an experimental 
entity. The pathology and biochemical 
basis of odoratism have contributed 
to the basic knowledge of the mesen- 
chymal ground substance of mam- 
malian tissues. Further investigations 
on the proteins in the lathyrus pulse 
and the products of their metabolic 
degradation is needed. It is suggested 
that agents, perhaps related to the 
nitriles, are responsible for the neuro- 
logic manifestations of lathyrism. 
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PSYCHOMATIC MEDICINE 


Vol. 21, January-February, 1959 

*Role of depression in the production of ill- 
ness in pernicious anemia. K. K. Lewin.— 
p. 23. 


Depression and Pernicious Anemia. 
A pilot study with ten patients with 
pernicious anemia revealed a common 
denominator of depression and sudden 
loss of object, real or symbolic, prior 
to the onset of the illness. It was sug- 
gested that depression itself may be 
an etiologic factor in the production 
of pernicious anemia by reducing the 
intrinsic factor below the critical level 
required for normal erythropoiesis. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 74, January, 1959 

*Acute intestinal infection in Alaska. J. E. 
Gordon and F. L. Babbott, Jr.—p. 49. 

Vol. 74, February, 1959 

*Effect of natural fluorides on caries incidence 
in three Georgia cities —F. D. Lewis, Jr., 
and E. C. Leatherwood, Jr.—p. 127. 

*Trichinosis in the United States. i... &, 
Kagan.—p. 159. 


Intestinal Infection in Alaska. Field 
studies in several Eskimo villages of 
Alaska, one on the Arctic coast and 
three in a subarctic region, demon- 
strated acute diarrheal disease to be 
common, especially among infants and 
preschool children. Incidence was 
greater in summer. Transmission was 
mainly by person-to-person contact. 
A variety of pathogenic bacteria were 
isolated with Shigella flerneri 2a and 
3 in greatest frequency. 

Natural Fluorides and Dental Caries. 
A dental survey was conducted on 
school children between six and fifteen 
years of age in three cities in Georgia 
to determine the effect of different 
concentrations of natural fluoride in 
the water systems on the rate of den- 
tal decay. Savannah, with a natural 
fluoride content of about 0.38 p.p.m. in 
the water system, is providing its 
children with 35.6 per cent protection 
against dental decay. An additional 
39.1 per cent reduction in caries would 
be expected if Savannah were to in- 
crease the fluoride concentration to 
equal that in the water of Moultrie 
(0.75 p.p.m.). Macon, with only a trace 
of fluoride, could expect to reduce 
dental caries by at least 60.8 per cent 
with adequate fluoridation. 

Trichinosis in the U. S. The incidence 
of trichinosis in the American popula- 
tion is not accurately known today, 
but a conservative estimate would be 
about 16 per cent. Any control pro- 
gram for trichinosis must not conflict 
with the economics of pork production 
on the farm or at the processing plant. 
The prohibition of feeding raw gar- 
bage to swine and the inspection of 
pork products by federal authorities 
are present means of control. Although 
it may never be economically feasible 
to quick-freeze all pork in order to 
kill trichina larvae, the storage of 
pork in freezing compartments of 
refrigerators is doing much to lower 
the incidence of the disease. The most 
effective and cheapest control method 
is the thorough cooking of pork by 
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the consumer, but the placing of 
responsibility on the consumer is not 
the most efficient method for con- 
trolling the disease. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 51, December, 1958 

*The apparent superiority of tolbutamide over 
insulin in the regulation of selected clinic 
patients. R. H. Unger, L. L. 
and M. Amil.—p. 1603. 

Vol. 52, February, 1959 

*The diabetic in industry. N. K. Weaver and 
J. T. Perret.—p. 214. 


Madison, 


Regulating Diabetic Clinic Patients. 
Under the difficult conditions which 
prevail in the charity diabetes clinic, 
tolbutamide therapy was _ instituted 
in 100 selected patients, 96 of whom 
had been receiving insulin. Seventy- 
two of these subjects have been suc- 
cessfully controlled with the drug for 
periods of from four to seven months. 
Seventy-eight per cent of these have 
had mean fasting blood sugar levels 
of 150 mg. or less, and 47 per cent 
have averaged below 125 mg. per 100 
ec., a record of smooth and effective 
control surpassing by a wide margin 
that of prior insulin regulation in 
these same subjects. The apparent 
superiority of tolbutamide therapy 
over insulin in certain diabetic persons 
is critically analyzed, in view of cer- 
tain uncontrolled variables in the two 
therapeutic regimens being compared. 
It is concluded that, in at least some 
diabetic persons, the apparently 
greater effectiveness of oral therapy 
is genuine. In this series, toxic reac- 
tions occurred in two patients, result- 
ing in urticara. 

The Diabetic in Industry. Ninety 
diabetic persons employed in a large 
refinery and petrochemical plant em- 
ploying 7140 workers were studied. 
Clinically their disease was character- 
ized by a relative lack of complications, 
although degenerative conditions may 
predispose the older patient-employees 
to work restrictions and disability 
retirement. Sickness-absenteeism of 
the diabetic subjects was not signifi- 
cantly greater than that of nondia- 
betic employees. The diabetic workers 
have performed effectively for 774 
man-years in all job classifications of 
the refinery. In this experience, work 
effectiveness was not impaired by the 
disease. Although twenty-two of the 
ninety diabetic employees required 
restrictions, all were fully effective 
through placement in suitable job 
assignments. 


THE SURGICAL CLINICS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Vol. 39, February, 1959 

*Use of intravenous fat emulsions in surgical 
patients. F. W. Preston and G. C. 
Henegar.—p. 145. 


*The preparation and care of diabetic pa- 
tients requiring surgery. D. H. Wagner. 
p. 161. 


Intravenous Fat Emulsions. Recent 
experience with an improved intra- 
venous fat emulsion, containing 15 per 
cent cottonseed oil, indicates that this 
emulsion is a safe method of pro- 
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viding caloric supplements to surgical 
patients. The most common unfavor- 
able reaction is fever. Prolonged use 
of the emulsion may lead to fat over- 
loading syndrome characterized by 
accumulation of fat in the liver and 
hypocoagulability of the blood. These 
seem to be the most serious toxic 
effects. Daily infusions of 600 ml. of 
the improved fat emulsion for four- 
teen consecutive days are well tol- 
erated. 

Diabetic Patients and Surgery. A 
review of the entire pre- and _ post- 
operative regimen is given. Highlights 
for post-operative dietary care sug- 
gest oral feedings as soon as possible 
after surgery. The diet should be 
regulated according to the type of 
operation. However, irrespective of 
the type of diet, the caloric content, 
amount of carbohydrate, protein, and 
fat must be calculated for each 24 
hr. The average caloric requirement is 
25 to 30 calories per kilogram of body 
weight. Adequate amounts of potas- 
sium should be given ir the form of 
fruit juices, oatmeal, and milk. Salty 
broths can be given to add sodium and 
chloride to the diet. Regulation of the 
patient on insulin is not begun until it 
is certain that the entire diet is eaten 
and retained. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 48, February, 1959 

50 pointers on planning a better restaurant.— 
p. 59. 

*Do’s and don’ts for a _ better restaurant 
service. J. B. O’Meara.—-p. 114. 


Better Service. To provide better 
restaurant service, a few do’s and 
don’ts are necessary to keep employees 
on their toes. A few of those men- 
tioned were: during a lull, don’t in- 
dulge in a snack behind the food line. 
Even though a co-worker warns you 
that customers are coming in, your 
sudden popping up with the hurried 
swallowing is not good. Don’t carry on 
personal conversations while on duty. 
Don’t lean on a chair while clearing 
a table; remain business-like, alive 
and alert. These things observed in a 
cafeteria give an unfavorable impres- 
sion of the restaurant and therefore 
should be avoided. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 26, February, 1959 
*Automatic merchandising of food. W. 
McKillop.—p. 42. 


Vending Machines Go to College. In- 
stallation of vending machines that 
dispense food products from apples to 
yogurt has been a generally satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem of feeding 
the hungry student during hours when 
the cafeteria and dining hall are 
closed. Answers to a questionnaire 
made by 639 institutions of higher 
education, on which this article is 
based, turned up many interesting 
facts about vending machine installa- 
tion and operation. In 1954 these col- 
leges and universities had 6100 vend- 
ing machines with gross sales of 
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$676,000; only three years later, in 
1957, the same institutions had nearly 
9500 vending machines with gross 
sales of $1.9 million. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 31, January, 1959 
*K : = , Sa sen i ' 
Know your new additive law! 


p. 46. 


F. K. Lawler.— 


New Law on Additives. Of particu- 
lar current interest is the Food Addi- 
tives Amendment of 1958. The amend- 
ment became effective March 5. To 
help untangle the complexities of the 
new law and to initiate industry- 
government cooperation, a two-day 
conference was sponsored by The Food 
Law Institute in Washington in No- 
vember. On the credit side of the new 
law are these factors: (a) The law 
recognizes the need to use additives. 
(b) It permits tolerances to be estab- 
lished—except for coal-tar colors, 
which are not covered by the amend- 
ment. (c) It should tend to remove 
fear of additives on the part of the 
consuming public. (d) It is expected 
to protect the industry against the 
hazard of a bad public reaction that 
would stem from use of dangerous 
additives by any irresponsible party. 
Industry must label foods to show the 
common names of ingredients of the 
foods. 





FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Vol. 21, February, 1959 
*Nuclear and the food 


R. Norris.—p. 32. 


submarine feeding 


service industry. J. 


*Electric steam cooking. G. Patrick.—p. 58. 
*The electric steam cooker. E. Hawthorne.- 
p. 70. 
Nuclear Submarine Feeding. It 


might be said that submarine feeding 
is a frontier of the food service in- 
dustry. Scientific pioneering and cus- 
tom-tailoring of many foods and much 
equipment for submarines have re- 
sulted in products that could easily fit 
the needs of restaurant operators as 
well. Both submarines and restaurants 
must feed people quickly and effi- 
ciently from a comparatively small 
kitchen. In this respect, a submarine 
could well be regarded as the epitome 
of success in feeding from a tiny 
kitchen. The motives in submarine 
feeding are different from those of a 
restaurant, but the problems are the 
same and so are most of the solutions. 

Electric Steam Cooking. Not long 
ago, a steam cooker was considered an 
institutional piece of equipment. How- 
ever, today we find steam cookers in 
all types of eating establishments. 
Every modern restaurant should have 
one (compartment cooker or steam- 
jacketed kettle). Electric steam cook- 
ers have many uses in the restaurant, 
such as cooking fresh vegetables, 
frozen vegetables, lobster, shrimp, fish, 
meats, turkey, and chickens. Steam 


cooking equipment generates steam at 
very close to 100 per cent efficiency. 
Once the steam is generated, it is 
possible to transfer more heat per 
degree difference in temperature with 
steam than with any other medium 
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known to man. However, it requires 
more than six times as much heat to 
change the boiling water to steam 
than it does to bring the water to a 
boil. 

The Steam Cooker. Steam cooking 
might be called a food service revolu- 
tion. It’s extremely flexible and highly 
practical. The steam cooker is versa- 
tile. For example, it is ideal for heating 
frozen and canned foods, pre-cooking, 
scalding, and blanching. Steaming is 
low-temperature cooking, never above 
259°F., but with tremendous heat 
potential. This is why shrinkage is so 
low. These units are nearly foolproof. 
Steam temperature has little variation 
—no one can turn it up or down, mak- 
ing for uniform results. Lifting heavy 
pots, scouring burned pans, pots boil- 
ing over or boiling dry—these are 
undesirable and unnecessary aspects 
of food service. Steam cooking elimi- 
nates such things and is fast and 
dependable. The doors of the steamer 
can be quickly and safely opened at 
any time for food inspection; a unit 
can provide steamed food for 50 to 200 
meals per hour. Automatic operating 
timers switch automatically from 
cooking heat to warming heat, and 
these assets of the steam cooker mean 
that they save labor costs and cut 
meat shrinkage. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 87, March, 1959 
*The microwave oven in hospital food service. 


R. V. Decareau.—p. 96. 


Microwave Oven. The concept of 
microwave ovens in hospital food serv- 
ice is now practical, and the savings 
to be reaped from the use of such a 
system have been demonstrated. Mi- 
crowave ovens have been used to ex- 
pedite service, provide hotter meals to 
the patients, and to back up the cafe- 
teria lines. A major advantage is the 
exact control of heat which is possible. 
Once the time has been determined 
for a certain portion-size of an item, 
it is possible to heat a multiplicity of 
such items by heating each portion for 
the predetermined period. One of the 
less apparent advantages is the better 
retention of nutrients and vitamins in 
foods. 


HOSPITAL TOPICS 
Vol. 37, 


*Topics goes calling on Milwaukee hospital.— 
p. 33. 


February, 1959 


Milwaukee Hospital. After an inter- 
view with the administrator and the 
dietitian of a Milwaukee hospital, the 
author tells about how the centralized 
food system, which had been adequate 
to meet the needs of the hospital when 
it was founded in 1863, became inade- 
quate. A decentralized system proved 
costly in time, manpower, and supplies. 
During an expansion program in 1955, 
complete reorganization and re-equip- 
ping of the food service department 
took place. Behind the machines, and 
making possible their most productive 
operation, is a planned rapport, not 
only between dietary and nursing per- 
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sonnel but between dietitians and 
patients. As soon after admission as 
advisable, each patient is visited by a 
dietitian. His likes and dislikes are 
taken into account wherever feasible; 
even if they cannot all be honored, the 
patient is gratified for the visit. Am- 
bulatory patients on restricted diets 
are taught in groups the whys and 
wherefores of their modified diets. 


HOSPITALS 
Vol. 33, February 16, 1959 
*Standard formula for tube feedings saves 


time and labor. M. H. Esson.—p. 71. 
*Purchasing guides for plastic tableware and 
surgeons’ rubber gloves.—p. 87. 


Formula for Tube Feedings. Usual- 
ly, tube feedings do not represent a 
major element in the total meal census 
of a hospital dietary department. But, 
although small in number, they can 
often be intricate and time-consuming 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
planning and production. At Univer- 
sity Hospitals of Cleveland, each tube 
feeding was being planned and pre- 
pared on an individual basis and thus 
each feeding constituted a_ single 
operation from start to finish. The 
improvement in the procedure which 
was recently developed stems partly 
from a gradual change in the type of 
feeding ordered. This was accom- 
panied by an analysis of the methods 
currently in use with respect to these 
feedings. Primarily the analysis 
showed that such feedings could be 
produced as a combined operation with 
significant economy of time and effort. 

Guide for Plastic Tableware. This 
is a purchasing guide for plastic table- 
ware which is part of a group of such 
guides developed or brought up to date 
last year by and for members of the 
American Hospital Association Per- 
sonal Membership Department for 
hospital purchasing agents. 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 67, February, 1959 
*Increase the dollar yield from most entrées.— 
p. 45. 


Increasing the Dollar Yield from 
Entrees. It has been estimated that 
hotels, restaurants, and other mass 
feeding outlets consume about one- 
third of all foods produced in this 
country. This percentage will increase 
if eating-out habits are encouraged by 
better preparation and styling of the 
foods. The day-to-day service of meals 
that are merchandised through regu- 
lar menus must have a good balance 
maintained in cost relationships, plus 
saleability, if satisfactory volume is 
to be maintained. A constant review of 
the items listed on the daily menus 
is the best way to know what dishes 
are failing to pay for the space given 
them on the card. This is where hotel 
and restaurant operators can take a 
lesson from the homemaker who often 
will try a new dish she has seen and 
read about, offer it to her family, and 
check their reactions to it. If it is ac- 
cepted, she will serve it again. 
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Portion-Perfect’ meats knows! 


When you buy Pfaelzer’s Portion-Perfect 
meats—like this lamb loin chop*—you 
know exactly how much each portion is 
costing. You can price your menu accu- 
rately and easily—for a profit! 

There is absolutely no guesswork. 
Pfaelzer customers throughout the United 
States KNOW! 

Each portion is absolutely uniform, 
closely trimmed, and short cut from 


*A few other Portion-Pertect Pfaelzer products are: 


* Lamb Rib Chops « Boneless Lamb Saratoga 
Chops + Stuffed Lamb Breast Chops « Frenched 
Lamb Rib Chops « Lamb Shoulder Chops 


©1959 Pfaeizer Brothers 


Pfaelzer’s own top quality, expertly select- 
ed lamb loin, resulting in more meat per 
pound—and most important of all, more 
meat per dollar. 

There are no hidden costs . . . no waste 

. no shrinkage ... no cutting losses... 
no butchering costs. Your Pfaelzer cost is 
your final cost for each ready-to-cook 
portion. The man who buys Pfaelzer Por- 
tion-Perfect meat KNOWS! 


| Pfaelzer Brothers 


Time after time your satisfied customers 
will get identical, uniform servings. Every 
Pfaelzer Portion-Perfect product is the 
weight you specify because it is ‘“‘ruler’’ 
trimmed and individually weighed to your 
specifications upon receipt of your order. 

Pfaelzer—alone—offers you Portion- 
Perfect meats—the best insurance you can 
buy for profitable operation, for repeat 
business and customer satisfaction. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me the free ‘Meat Buyers’ Guide to Perfect Portion 
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INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 6, February, 1959 
*Lighting: Your top atmosphere tool. R. L. 
Zahour.—p. 20. 


Lighting. Lamps are not only avail- 
able for lighting purposes, but they 
are also designed to eliminate objec- 
tionable odors and to keep plates and 
food warm until served. Too often a 
mixture of cooking odors that does not 
reach the exhaust fan escapes into the 
dining area by way of service doors. 
Such odors can be obnoxious to cus- 
tomers and can even reduce their ap- 
petites. Kitchen cooking odors can 
be effectively destroyed with odor- 
eliminating germicidal lamps. The 
number of odor-destroying lamps re- 
quired for a given kitchen depends 
on the size of the area. To help keep 
food trays warm during the lunch 
period, infrared heat lamps suspended 
from a support over the trays are fre- 
quently used. A similar arrangement 
is often employed over stacked dinner- 
ware so that the dishes will be warm 
when hot foods are served on them 
It is obvious that light helps in many 
ways to make life more pleasant. In 
industrial cafeterias, there is no sub- 
stitute for good lighting to create a 
cheerful and pleasant atmosphere. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 44, March, 1959 

*Basic training course in food preparation.— 
i. Rs 

*A short course in kitchen design. Part III. 
Sheet metal work. J. Laschober.—p. 10. 

*The clean-cut lines of cantilevered equipment. 
V. N. Antonell.—p. 38. 

*Quality foods come first. A. M. Macfarlane.— 
p. 140. 


Basic Course in Food Preparation. 
This is the third in a series of classes 
in food preparation serving the dual 
purpose of providing jov opportunity 
and incentive to workers currently do- 
ing unskilled work in institutions and 
helping to alleviate the critical labor 
shortage. Six training cycles are in- 
cluded and each is progressive in diffi- 
culty and importance. However, any 
student unable to complete the entire 
course will have mastered the skills 
in the cycles he has completed. After 
the first cycle, for example, he will be 
a better-than-average sandwich man. 
The second cycle encompasses the 
processes of frying, grilling, and broil- 
ing meats; the preparation of root 
vegetables; preparation and storage 
of fruits; introduction to the making 
of common salad dressings; more in- 
formation on food distribution and 
service and sanitation and personal 
cleanliness. Students also learn por- 
tion control procedures. 

Kitchen Design. This article is a 
practical guide to the metals com- 
monly specified for custom equipment 
and covers gauges, finishes, and meth- 
ods of joining. The most commonly 
used metals for the food service in- 
dustry are the various steel alloys, 
particularly galvanized sheet metal 
and the stainless steels. For exposure 
to foods or extreme corrosion condi- 
tions, the best metal for the modern 
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quantity food preparation kitchen is 
stainless steel, which is an extremely 
rust-resistant alloy steel containing 
chromium and nickel. Because of new 
alloys which approach the strength 
and hardness of steel, aluminum, which 
has the rust-resisting qualities of a 
non-ferrous metal, is being increas- 
ingly used for food service equipment. 

Cantilevered Equipment. An increas- 
ing number of operators are achieving 
maximum sanitation plus a cut in 
maintenance costs through the use of 
cantilevered, wall-hung equipment— 
such as steamers, kettles, ranges, 
fryers, and so on—in their kitchens. 
Reduced insurance rates as a result 
of increased safety form another bene- 
fit of wall-hung equipment. This 
equipment does away with from one 
to four supports for each piece of 
mounted equipment and provides a 
floor free from obstructions, such as 
exposed utility lines. It also places 
the equipment at least 8 in. away from 
the wall to simplify housecleaning. 

Quality Food. This article stresses 
the importance of serving quality 
food. More than any other factor, 
mediocre or poor food can offset all 
the time, money, and good will that 
a hospital or any other institution 
has put into its public relations pro- 
gram. Guests will be most displeased 
if the food does not measure up to the 
expected standards. The managers and 
supervisors must develop a true per- 
ception of what constitutes good food 
and how to attain it. This, of course, 
means constant studying and analyz- 
ing of the methods used. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 92, February, 1959 
*They made their employes want to work. 
T. K. Robinette.—p. 87. 


Making Employees Want to Work. 
At Fairchild (Washington) Air Force 
Base Hospital, a study was under- 
taken in the dietary department to 
prove whether scientific management 
and human relations principles would 
solve problems in a military organi- 
zation. The general feeling was that 
a military hospital, traditionally the 
ultimate in autocratic management, 
would not lend itself to scientific anal- 
ysis of operational problems and 
human relations solutions to these 
difficulties. Two months after the com- 
pletion of the reorganization, a follow- 
up study showed an almost complete 
lack of personal bickering; good co- 
ordination and teamwork developing 
among key persons who previously 
did not understand one another’s 
problems; much better food being pre- 
vared as a result of intershift com- 
petition; a measurable amount of 
esprit de corps, and a decrease in the 
off-duty problems of the people. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 84, February, 1959 

*Can you afford not to train your waitresses? 
C. E. Smith.—p. 54. 

*Formula cooking with standardized recipes.— 
p. 58. 
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Cutting costs without cutting quality. w, 
Schneider.—p. 65. 


Training Waitresses. A good wait- 
ress is not a matter of chance. She 
is good only if your management plan- 
ning and training are sound. Concen- 
trating more on this phase of your 
operation will make her tips and your 
profits climb higher. Unfortunately, 
“good” training, in most restaurants, 
consists of giving the waitress a uni- 
form, a salesbook, and a menu, show- 
ing her the kitchen and location of 
her station, then leaving her to sink 
or swim. Often she feels discouraged, 
belittled, and resentful. Under these 
circumstances, many girls just don’t 
bother returning the next day. This 
can cost you heavily in expensive la- 
bor turnover and irritated customers. 
A new girl should be able to observe 
how an experienced girl works and 
not be left alone on her first day. 

Formula Cooking. Formula cooking 
offers three big advantages: (a) cus- 
tomers always know exactly what 
they will get; (b) more baked and 
pre-cooked dishes can be _ prepared 
more easily; and (c) food preparation 
and food costs can be tightly and 
scientifically controlled. Two restau- 
rant owners in Oregon whole heartedly 
recommend formula cooking for a 
successful restaurant operation. The 
standardization of menu _ items, se- 
lection of dishes that can be prepared 
in advance of customer orders, and 
effective control of food costs and 
preparation are the ingredients that 
have helped to make this restaurant 
a successful enterprise. The exactness 
of formula cocking has enabled the 
proprietors to calculate their costs 
precisely. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 13, February, 1959 
*Here’s how to open your new lunchroom, 
K. M. Wagner.—p. 16. 


Opening New Lunchrooms. This ar- 
ticle gives complete instructions on 
the opening of a new school lunch- 
room. The manager should confer first 
with the principal of the school to 
obtain information needed to answer 
basic questions, such as: How many 
children and teachers will be fed daily? 
What type of lunch is to be served 
and at what price (necessary for buy- 
ing, menu making, and records)? By 
what system is the lunch line served? 
At what times and how long is each 
lunch period? What interval is there 
between lunch periods (necessary 
making out staff duties, planning of 
cooking) ? By what method are lunches 
to be paid—cashier, teacher collec- 
tion, ticket sale, or other? The knowl- 
edge of these facts is essential before 
the manager can begin to make defi- 
nite plans for a smooth and trouble- 
free opening. After these basic 
questions are answered, attention 
should be directed to the physical as- 
pects of the beginning operation. The 
following is the suggested order of 
work: (a) equipment, (b) staff, (¢) 
service, (d) buying of food and sup- 
plies, and (e) records and banking. 
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VOLUME FEEDING 
| MANAGEMENT 
| Vol. 12, February, 1959 
| *Mechanize your paperwork.—p. 36. 
*Teaching clean-up methods.—p. 60. 


Mechanize Your Paper work. When 
| the management of three restaurants 
in downtown Chicago realized the 
volume of paper work that a growing 
credit trade could create, it was de- 
cided to mechanize, and an accounting 
machine was installed. In addition to 
handling credit accounts, the system 
provides: (a) detailed and totaled fig- 
ures of daily business, (b) auditing of 
| every guest check, (c) amounts for 
balancing the cash of every register 
and total cash, and (d) a proof of 
accuracy that practically guarantees 
| against mistakes. By posting state- 
ments daily, month-end work is merely 
a matter of mailing. 

Teaching Clean-up Methods. A 
multi-unit quick service operation 
with ten locations in Colorado operates 
|on the idea that cleanliness can 
be merchandised along with high 
quality food and a friendly atmos- 
phere. This particular operation puts 
all of its new employees through an 
intensive three-day training program, 
much of which concerns sanitation. 
The first thing a new employee learns 
is how to wash dishes correctly. Then 
comes instruction on customer ap- 
proach, courtesy, and personal appear- 
ance. A method of maintaining these 
good habits is a type of contest that 
this group of operations employs; no 
one knows what category may be se- 
lected for any contest until the con- 
test is over. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 

ECONOMICS 

Vol. 23, February, 1959 

*Frozen foods in meal planning.—p. 32. 

| Vol. 28, March, 1959 
*Salads and salad dressings.—p. 38. 





Frozen Foods. Quick-frozen foods 
belong in well planned meals because 
they make generous contributions to 
meeting the standards for good meal 
planning. The wise homemaker is alert 
to convenience, interest, and adventure 
with foods which are possible with 
frozen foods. 

Salads. Salads in some form— 
simple as raw carrot sticks or elab- 
orate as a frozen salad mold—are 
“musts” in modern, well-planned ade- 
quate meals. Salad foods are packed 
with valuable nutrients which are 
served in a highly appetizing form. 
They contribute a full measure of 
color, texture, and flavor to any meal. 
And from the standpoint of cookery 


| art, salads lend themselves especially 


well to the use of imagination, ingen- 
uity, creative ability, and good taste 
in design in food preparation. The 
dressing used on a salad has several 
functions. It complements (and should 
not mask) the flavor of the salad in- 
gredients; it may add a note of color 
contrast; it acts as a garnish; it may 
serve as a binder; and it may serve 
as a marinade to step up flavor. 
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Sphinx and Pyramids, Egypt 






The lasting quality of things built by man depends in 
part upon the material of which they are made. 

SiLite trays are made of selected long cotton fibres 
for extra resilience and durability. To the cotton is 
added our unique formula of liquid and solid resins for 
extra strength and highest impact resistance. This is the 
composition that is molded in one piece, under heat 
and tons of pressure. 

The especial excellence of raw materials is certainly 
one reason why SiLite trays are by far the most lasting 
trays you can buy. 


Write for our tray data kit 
ss if 
l li Fe inc. 2600 North Pulaski Road + Chicago 39, Illinois 





LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


New Revision of Handbook 
of Diet Therapy 
To THE EDITOR: 

Would you please send me a copy 
of the Handbook of Diet Therapy?— 
George Wallman, Dietary Executive, 
The Bronx Hospital, New York, New 
York. 

Epitors’ NOTE: 

The third edition of the Handbook 
of Diet Therapy should be available 
this month, and may be ordered from 
the Headquarters office of A.D.A. in 
Chicago at a cost of $5.00 a copy. This 
new edition has been almost com- 
pletely rewritten and revised, and 
contains many new tables on fatty 
acids, cholesterol, and amino acids. 


Do You Have Suggestions, 


Too? 
To THE EDITOR: 

I have found it most helpful to be 
able to clip the reviews from the 
“Current Literature” section of the 
JOURNAL when they happened to be 
printed on the opposite side of full- 
page advertisements (except for those 
in the February and July 1958 issues 
and part of those in the December 
1958 issue). With the clippings, I can 
make a classified file by pasting in- 
dividual reviews on index cards with- 
out spoiling the review which might 
appear on the back. The advertise- 
ment is given full notice, of course, 
even though it is cut. When the re- 
views I wish to keep are not printed 
on the back of advertisements, I must 
copy them or they just become lost in 
the pages of the JouRNAL.—Miriam 
W. Klotz, Teaching Dietitian, Hill- 
crest Hospital, Tulsa. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I wonder if something could be 
done about packaging the JOURNAL so 
that it will arrive in good condition. 
One recent issue arrived in a badly 
torn envelope, with the issue so broken 
that the page numbers are scarcely 
legible. This happens often. 

May I add, however, a word of ap- 
preciation for the high standards 
maintained by the JoURNAL—both for 
articles and advertising.—Lillian Gie- 
belstein, Los Angeles. 

EpITors’ NOTE: 

To readers Klotz and Giebelstein go 
the editors’ appreciation for their 
comments. Suggestions and ideas from 
other readers would also be welcome. 

Whenever the volume of advertising 


allows, we do, of course, publish our 
Current Literature reviews so that 
they may be clipped if readers wish. 

Beginning with the May issue, the 
JOURNAL is being mailed flat in wrap- 
pers instead of envelopes, and we 
hope that our readers will find their 
copies arriving in good condition in 
the future. This decision was taken 
both in the belief that delivery would 
be improved and that mailing costs 
will be reduced. 


We Are Appreciated! 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The January issue of the JOURNAL 
gets more than honorable mention 
around here!—Jlma Lucas Dolan, 
Dietitian, California Foods Research 
Institute, San Francisco. 


To THE EDITOR: 

Congratulations on the excellence of 
the JOURNAL. The Association should 
be very proud of it and appreciate the 
information it presents. Certainly we 
at the Cleveland Plain Dealer do!— 
Helen Robertson, Home Economics 
Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land. 


To THE EDITOR: 

I enjoy each copy of the JOURNAL. 
It affords a good means of “keeping 
in touch” for us who are away down 
here in Florida.—Ruth M. Senteff, 
Clinic Dietitian, VA Regional Office, 
St. Petersburg. 


What About the 
Journal’s Index? 


To THE EDITOR: 

I would appreciate your sending a 
copy of the 1958 index to the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION—Louise H. King, Librarian, St. 
Joseph’s School of Nursing, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


To THE EDITOR: 

We have repeated needs for a con- 
tinuing index of the JOURNAL so that 
our staff and interns can locate in- 
formation quickly on the various sub- 
jects covered both by original articles 
and abstracts. To make an index like 
this would not be possible in an in- 
stitutional library unless there were 
an unusually large staff. I am won- 
dering if other institutions have felt 
the need. 

Have you ever considered the possi- 
bility of making and printing a cumu- 
lative index, such as is prepared for 
the Surgical, Medical, and Pediatric 
Clinics of North America? Each issue 
of these three journals has an index 
covering the last three years.—Ethel 
A. Downey, Director of Dietetics, 
Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton. 
EpiTors’ NOTE 

An annual index to the JOURNAL is 
published as a part of the December 
issue each year. Since it is incorporated 
as part of an issue, it is not issued 
separately. The index for 1959 will, of 
course, not be available until next 
December. 
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Inquiries about the 
“Recipe Magician” 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Can you send me information about 
obtaining a copy of the “Recipe 
Magician.” Reference is made to this 
calculator in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL in an article entitled “New 
Method of Calculating Yield of Ree- 
ipes’”’ by James F. Callahan and Pear] 
Jackson Aldrich, Ph.D.—Ruth M. Red- 
ford, U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, Staten Island, New York. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

In your January issue you refer to 
a slide rule calculator for converting 
percentage to pounds and ounces, i.e., 
the “Recipe Magician.” Can you tell 
us who manufactures this item or the 
name of the distributor?—J. J. Ken- 
nedy, E. F. Mahady Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Epitors’ NOTE: 

Mr. Callahan, one of the authors 
to which these correspondents refer, 
originally developed the ‘Recipe 
Magician” and is currently distribut- 
ing it. He is at present Food Service 
Supervisor, VA Hospital, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Help for Libraries 
To THE EDITOR: 

I have had a request from the li- 
brary in my community for a list of 
books on nutrition. This library is 
expanding and would like to add some 
new up-to date material. The greatest 
demand is for books relating to modi- 
fica diets, especially reducing diets. 
However, the librarians would also 
like to learn of some books on gen- 
eral nutrition. Elementary and high 
school students as well as adults 
use this library. Would you have any 
suggestions which I might give to the 
librarian?—Alameda S. Babcock, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. 


EpITors’ NOTE: 

The American Dietetic Association 
has prepared several current short 
bibliographies which are available on 
request and to which librarians might 
be referred. They provide references 
respectively for: nutrition, weight 
reduction, sodium-restriction, and dia- 
betes. Librarians should also find the 
reviews of new books which appear 
in the JOURNAL of help. 

In this connection, they might also 
like to know that the Headquarters 
office of the Association and the edi- 
tors of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s publications, The Book List 
and the Library Journal are working 
in close cooperation, so that books in 
the field of nutrition which are recom- 
mended to librarians through those 
periodicals will represent currently 
accepted professional practice and 
findings rather than the work of food 
faddists and specialists in misinforma- 
tion. Several local dietetic associations 
have also carried on projects designed 
to help the libraries in their commu- 
nity to select sound books on nutrition. 





icks up the scent... 


No gelatin but Royal can pass the 
“schnozzola” test. And the Standard 
Brandsman is just waiting to prove it. 
He’ll pour boiling water over Royal 
Strawberry Gelatin, then invite you to 
take a whiff. 

Royal’s sweet fragrance will remind 
you of just-been-picked berries. That 
berry-like bouquet gives you a good 
hint of Royal’s flavor. Ever tried the 
same test on your present gelatin 
brand? Do!—and you’ll find good 
reason for switching to Royal. 

Consider, too, Royal’s quick-fixing 
virtues, Royal’s way of whipping and 
mixing with fruits, Royal’s habit of turn- 
ing into fluffy chiffon pies at a touch. 
Then, call the Standard Brandsman. 


For your free copy of Royal's profitable gel- 
atin recipes, write the Standard Brandsman, 
P. O. Box 2555, New York 17, New York. 


Royal 


GELATIN DESSERTS 








National Hospital Week. The week 
of May 10 to 16 will be celebrated as 
National Hospital Week. The observ- 
ance this year will focus on the theme, 
“More Roads to Recovery,” and will 
emphasize the tremendous expansion 
of hospital services in recent years to 
keep pace with advances in medical 
science. 


New York City’s Nutrition Week. 
For the tenth time, New York City 
will celebrate Nutrition Week, May 3 
to 10. By proclamation of Mayor 
Robert Wagner, Times Square will be 
renamed “Nutrition Week Square,” 
and the slogan for the week will be, 
“Food Makes a Difference.” All five 
boroughs are planning extensive pro- 
grams in schools, hospitals, settlement 
houses, and recreation centers. Forty- 
two radio and television stations have 
been contacted to carry programs on 
the. subject of nutrition during the 
week. 


Louisiana Dietitian Honored. Mar- 
garet C. Moore, Consultant in Nutri- 
tion for the Louisiana Board of 
Health, was named the 1958 Woman 
of the Year for Louisiana by Progres- 
sive Farmer Magazine. Miss Moore 
was selected for her work in originat- 
ing the Emergency Infant Feeding 
Program conducted by civil defense, 
the state board of health, and home 
demonstration agents. A corps of six 
hundred volunteers have received 
training in nutrition, been awarded 
certificates from civil defense, and 
passed health tests so that, during 
disaster, they will be able to care for 
children in refugee centers. 


Summer Institutes. The University 
of New Hampshire will offer a five- 
day institute for quantity food prepa- 
ration, June 29 to July 3. Planned to 
help school lunch personnel, the 
course will include material on: plan- 
ning and preparing meals in quantity; 
use of standardized recipes; portion 
control, meal cost, and merchandising; 
and demonstrations, lectures, and field 
trips. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Peter Janetos, Di- 
rector, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham. 

June 22 to 26 will be the dates for 
a Graduate Short Course for Adminis- 
trative Dietitians to be given in New 
York City by the Department of 
Institution Management, New York 
State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. One semester hour 
of graduate credit will be given for 
the course, which is planned for grad- 
uate students and administrative 


dietitians concerned with management 


aspects of quantity meal preparation. 
Areas of discussion will include: 
application to quantity meal prepara- 
tion; production control techniques 
developed by business and industry; 
and cost accounting principles and 
distribution control, based on stand- 
ard-portion menu items. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. 
Mary K. Bloetjes, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Future Meetings. A one-day sym- 
posium on nutritional problems in 
medicine, sponsored by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, will be held May 
8 at the Vanderbilt University Medi- 
cal School, Nashville. The morning 
session will be devoted to the nutri- 
tional aspects of heart disease. In 
the afternoon, subjects to be discussed 
will deal with nutrition and disorders 
of absorption. The meeting is open 
to physicians, medical students, dieti- 
tians, nurses, and other interested 
persons. 

May 11 to 14 will be the dates of 
the 40th convention and exposition of 
the National Restaurant Association 
in Chicago. Advance registrations are 
being taken by writing to the N.R.A. 
at 1530 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
10. “Greater Progress Through 
Greater Knowledge” will be the theme 
of the meeting. 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
will hold its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, May 17 to 21. 

Theme of the 44th annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion will be “Management: A Sacred 
Trust.” The meeting will be held in 
St. Louis, June 1 to 4. Four half-day 
sessions for dietitians are scheduled. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, will be the 
scene of the annual convention of the 
Canadian Dietetic Association, June 
9 to 11. 

Fifty years of progress in home 
economics (1909 to 1959) will be 
highlighted at the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, June 23 to 26. 


Rehabilitation Conference. On April 
7, the first annual county conference 
and workshop on “Rehabilitation 
through Home Management in Daily 
Living” was sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Heart Association. 
Members of medical and para-medical 
professions, including dietetics, at- 
tended. The purpose of this workshop 
was “to consider problems in the re- 
habilitation of the cardiac in the home, 
to show the application of the basic 
principles of work simplification to 
these problems, and to stimulate and 
inform the members of the various 
professions who have direct patient 
contact.” 


Meat Supplies for 1959. Consumers 
will average about 7 lb. more meat per 
person in 1959 than in 1958, according 
to USDA estimates. Pork will account 
for most of the increase. We will, 
nevertheless, eat more beef than pork 








—81 lb. vs. 66 lb., a rise of about 5% 
lb. of pork per person over last year, 
Retail prices for pork should be some- 
what lower than last year, too, but 
beef prices will average about the 
same. 

The forecast figure of 158 lb. meat 
per person this year is still well below 
the record consumption of 167 lb. in 
1956, when a large supply of inexpen- 
sive beef was available. 





The USDA predicts that the follow- 
ing foods will be in plentiful supply 
during May: 


Protein foods 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Fresh eggs 
Milk and dairy products 
Pork 
Other foods 
Celery 
Lard 
Vegetable fats and oils 


Frozen Foods in May. The National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 
is recommending the use of the follow- 
ing frozen vegetables during May, 
since they will be generally available 
and economical. 


FROZEN FRUITS AND DESSERTS 
(available in 30-lb. and smaller 
containers) 

Blueberries. Use in muffins to accom- 
pany salad lunches, or in tart or 
torte dessert specials. 

Peaches. Combine with a hot bread 
mix for peach coffee cake; just ar- 
range peach slices on the batter be- 
fore adding the sugar-and-spice 
topping. 

Strawberries. Shortcake and sundaes 
are good any time. 

Frozen fruit pies. Stagger their oven- 
in time during the meal service so 
that you will always be able to serve 
fresh-baked, still-warm pies. 


VEGETABLES 


(available in 2%-lb. containers for 
small-batch cooking and 50-lb. con- 
tainers for large operations) 
Peas and carrots. Use for color variety 
in the menu, as well as vitamin A 
contribution. 

Peas, green. Serve creamed occasion- 
ally or in a sauce for seafood or 
chicken timbales. 


DuBois Scholarships for Dietetic 
Interns. Since 1958, the T. V. DuBois 
Foundation has been making available 
to state dietetic associations scholar- 
ships for dietetic interns. The first 
grant was made to the California 
Dietetic Association; since then, the 
Foundation has contributed to the in- 
ternships of almost one hundred dieti- 
tians. 

In the two-year period, 1958-59, the 
Foundation has increased its grants- 
in-cash program so that each state 
dietetic association will receive 4 
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As a “business man” with a close eye for profits you'll like Rath 


s for 


con- Kwik-Serv Beef Steaks! No waste, no bone, no trimming or cut- 
) : ‘ 
riety ting—they’re all fresh, selected Land O’Corn beef . . . flavorful 
in & and tender. Quick to cook and serve in two to three minutes 
ne from frozen state. Packaged in 4 oz. portions—all cost and 
a profit guesswork is eliminated! RATH BLACK HAWK 
eal HOTEL PACK BACON 
- = ° é “ Crisp, sugar-cured, hickory smoked. 
as As a “host” with patrons to please you'll like Rath Kwik-Serv Pocked in 12 Ub. cortons, regular or 
ilable 2 ‘ 5 hearty thick slices. 
we Beef Steaks! Tasty grilled, braised or swissed, these steaks are an sina 
Bec ideal menu feature for economy luncheons, dinners or sandwich PORTION-CONTROLLED MEATS 
, the specials. And, customer satisfaction is guaranteed! Rath Breaded Chop-ettes 
le in- : Rath Breaded Sandwich Patties 
dieti- 7 Rath Kwik-Serv Veal Steaks 

‘ : * ‘ Rath Beef Loin Steaks 
a Also available: Rath Barbecue Kwik-Serv Beef Steaks 55 seintientaetaatarmamcia 
ants- Associanon Black Hawk Portion-Ready: 
state ‘ T-Bone, Boneless Strip 
je a and Top Sirloin Steaks 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY * WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Dietetic Cooked Ham 




















Ham, one of the most flavorful of 
all meats, is now available in 
natural juices especially processed 
without salt for low sodium diets. 
Skin, bone and excess fat have been 
removed in this imported 1 pound 
ham. Sodium value (as na) mgs. in 
100 grams 50; 4 oz. serving 60 mgs. 
Recipes and suggestions for serving 
are on the tin. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF CELLU'S 
COMPLETE CATALOG OF LOW SODIUM ITEMS. 
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CHICAGO 
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HOUSE, INC. 
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EATING IS FUN— 
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Designed to Aid Proprietors 


| of Small Nursing Homes and 
CRAMORES CRYSTALS c Sen ne aaa 
LEMON - ORANGE - LIME ee we 
@ Ideal for institutional use to Home Kitchens 
@ Consistent, year ‘round quality ae E E ; 
fruit flavor | This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
@ Economical—no spoilage—no | food and food service in the small institution. 
ae : | Based on normal nutritional requirements 
@ Convenient—always available 
@ Requires no refrigeration for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
CRAMORES "DRI-SYRUP" | pers, and pointers on meal planning have 


@ Instantly soluble in cold water | their place in any household. Practical ideas 



















































































© 2% Ib. bag makes 3 gallons | for making the work of the manager easier 
i rn Mite yet c and pleasanter include a weekly marketing 
@ Lemon, pink lemon, orange guide, hints for economy in buying and 
and grape flavors. storage, and suggestions for serving. 
Now Available! Cramores Instant Raa ; . 
Hot Chocolate Powder This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
© fortified with Vitamin 02. | tion of The American Dietetic Association. 








| Single copy 50¢ 











Five copies ................ $2.00 
pees Sse ce 3.75 
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THE AMERICAN 
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scholarship. In 1958, the following 
states participated: Alabama, Ari- 


| zona, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 


Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. In 
1959, offers of similar grants have 
been made to the remaining state asso- 


| ciations. 


The awards are offered for the dual 
purpose of giving necessary assistance 
to students wishing to continue their 
professional training through intern- 


| ship as well as to stimulate recruit- 
| ment in dietetics. The Foundation, 


originated over eight years ago by the 
late T. V. DuBois, stipulates only that 
the institution selected for the intern- 
ship of a scholarship recipient be ap- 
proved by A.D.A. The selection of the 
recipient rests solely with the state 
associations. 


Hospital Accreditation in Canada. 
On January 1, 1959, the Canadian 
Council on Hospital Accreditation 


| assumed the responsibility of accredit- 


ing hospitals in Canada, and the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals has agreed to discontinue sur- 
veying and accrediting hospitals in 
Canada. The Canadian Council has 
adopted the standards of the Joint 


| Commission as the basis for accredi- 


tation in Canada, as well as the survey 


| procedures and report forms. Thus, 


the aim of the program will be the 
same as that of the Joint Commission. 


| As of December 31, 1958, 323 Cana- 
| dian hospitals were accredited by the 
| Joint Commission on Accreditation of 


Hospitals. 


Polio Shots. Have you had three 
injections of Salk vaccine to prevent 
poliomyelitis? Only about half of the 
U.S. population under the age of forty 
had been fully vaccinated by the be- 
ginning of 1959, according to the 


| Health Information Foundation. Dur- 


ing 1958, the number of cases of 
paralytic polio in the U.S. was 24 per 
cent higher than in 1957, apparently 
because apathy is keeping many peo- 
ple from obtaining their Salk injec- 
tions. As workers in the medical sci- 
ences, dietitians can set examples for 
their patients by being immunized. 

The National Health Council points 
out that the need is urgent if polio 
epidemics this summer are to be pre- 
vented. To that end, the Public Health 
Service, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the National Foundation 
are setting up a “Community Action 
against Polio,” and are urging com- 
munity leaders in health, welfare, and 
civic organizations to enlist in the 
drive to spark local action. 





USDA Publication. “Fatty Acids in 
Food Fats” is the title of a folder re- 
leased by the USDA as Home Eco- 
nomics Research Report No. 7. The 
double-page table was developed from 
a review and compilation of analytical 
data available from the literature 
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from 1920 to 1955. Figures per 100 
gm. of ether extract are shown for the 
following fatty acids: palmitic, 
stearic, oleic, linoleic, and linolenic, as 
well as- unsaponifiable matter and 
iodine value. The table, prepared by 
Verz R. Goddard and Louise Goodall 
of the Human Nutrition Research Di- 
vision, may be ordered for 5 cents a 
copy from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


New Report from FAO. Just issued 
is the Report of the Fourth Confer- 
ence on Nutrition Problems in Latin 
America—FAO Nutrition Meetings 
Reports Series No. 18. It pertains to 
a meeting held in Guatemala City, 
September 23 to October 1, 1957. The 


of The American Dietetic Association 


work of the Conference was under- 
taken by three committees, concerned 
respectively with: the development 
and utilization of food resources, with 
special reference to protein-rich foods, 
education in nutrition, and national 
nutrition policy. In addition, the Con- 
ference reviewed food consumption in 
Latin America, evidence of the prev- 
alence of deficiency diseases and mal- 
nutrition, progress achieved in supple- 
mentary feeding, and the enrichment 
of staple foods. Appropriate recom- 
mendations were made _ concerning 
these subjects. The need for satis- 
factory food composition tables for 
foods consumed in Latin America and 
for a “journal of nutrition” which 
would publish reports of work in the 
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nutritional field carried out in Latin 
America was spotlighted. 

Copies of this report may be ordered 
for $1.00 each from: International 
Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 


Leaflets on Frozen Foods. From the 
Extension Service of the University 
of Massachusetts come two new re- 
leases in its “‘Leaflet” series, which are 
concerned with frozen foods and the 
importance of proper handling to 
maintain quality. Leaflet R-5, titled 
simply “Frozen Food,” was prepared 
by Kirby M. Hayes and David B. 
Barrow to guide personnel in handling 
frozen foods in modern retail food 
stores. It covers: receiving deliver- 

| ies, handling in zero storage, care of 
the display case, price marking, and 
| stocking and displaying. 
The second is Leaflet C-12, “Getting 
| the Most out of Frozen Foods,” and 
is designed as a guide for consumers 
in the selection, storage, and home 
| care of frozen foods. It contains sec- 
| tions on refreezing, thawing, and 
| transporting frozen foods, as well as 
| the effects of storage time and tem- 
perature on frozen foods. The authors 
| of this leaflet are Kirby M. Hayes and 
| Charles E. Eshbach. 
Requests for single copies of both 
| leaflets may be sent to: Mailing Room, 
| Extension Service, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst. 


School Lunch Audio-Visual Aids. A 
compilation of “Selected School Lunch 
Audio-Visual Aids” prepared by Kath- 
erine Connelly Wisely is available 
from the American School Food Serv- 
ice Association. The material includes 
listings of charts and easels, films, 
filmstrips and slides, flannelgraphs, 
food models, posters, and demonstra- 
tions. For each listing, information is 
| given as to the source of the material, 
title, description, date, cost, and pos- 
sible audience, i. e., school lunch staff, 
adult groups, elementary pupils, jun- 
ior high students, or senior high school 
students. Copies of this thirty-two 
page booklet may be ordered from the 
American School Food Service Asso- 
| ciation, P. O. Box 8811, Denver 10, for 
| 25 cents each. 


Trend to Paper Tray Covers. Paper 
| place mats, tray covers,’ and doilies 
are gaining in favor in hospitals, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Linen & 
| Lace Paper Institute and the Printed 
| Paper Mat Institute. In 1952, less 
than half of the hospitals responding 
to a national suryey reported using 
| paper tray covers. By 1957, more than 
| three-fourths of the hospitals replying 
| to a second survey reported such use 
for regular diets; for modified diets, 
paper tray covers were used by 67 per 
cent of these hospitals. 





Film on Outdoor Fish Cookery. Fish 
| “eook-outs” are the subject of a new 
| film released by the U.S. Fish and 
| Wildlife Service. This is the sixteenth 
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= For hot liquids, coated with high temperature 
resistant micro-crystalline wax. 
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Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Vancouver 
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in a series of fishery educational mo- 
tion pictures produced by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. Sequences 
feature a colorful Indian salmon bar- 
becue on Neah Bay, Washington, a 
New England clambake, an oyster 
roast in Virginia, smelt fishing, the 
Carolina “pink bark stew” cooked in 
2a bayou setting, a Florida mullet 
smoke, a “political fish fry” in the 
Middle West, and a Maine lobster boil. 
The film is 16 mm. in sound and color 
and runs 28 min. Further information 
about distribution of the film may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. 


a 
1. Automatic ‘‘Timed” welding for 
uniform strength without rough, 
uneven surfaces. 


. Double-baked, multi-coated 
plastisol covering—for longer life. 


Superior Plating— Metro does its 
own plating, to insure 

undivided responsibility and 
guarantee the best plating job. 
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More Quality Standards for Fish 
Products. During 1959, standards for 
five additional fishery products are ex- 
pected to be established by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. They will apply 
to: haddock fillets, halibut steaks, raw 
breaded fish portions, cod fillets, and 
ocean perch fillets. This will bring to 
eight the number of products which 
will be entitled to bear the shield 
showing either Grade A or Grade B. 
To meet Bureau standards of quality, 
the fishery products involved must be 
made of wholesome material of good 
odor and taste and must be processed 
under sanitary conditions. 


Although Metro’s new Sani-Stack Racks are 214 times tougher and stronger 
than any on the market, they're smooth as silk. Sani-Stack Racks are so 
smoothly finished that they won't scratch expensive table and counter tops. 
Metro hammers every corner for smoothness. Advanced “‘sled-runner’’ base 
design glides Sani-Stack over any surface. And, flush, butt welded joints 


complete the “no scratch” picture! 
Costlier Construction? You Bet! 


Competitively Priced? And How! 


Delivery? Immediate! 


Your Metro dealer will be pleased to point out Sani-Stack’s many exclusive 
features. Call him now! Only then will you really know how much more 
you get for your money when you specify “Sani-Stack”. 


A FEW OF THE MANY SANI-STACK FEATURES 


2 in 1 straight eight 
steel frame—gives 21, 
times more strength than 
ordinary racks. 


Exclusive side bracing — 
strengthens sides, prevents 
distortion even under 
roughest service. 


No scratch base— Metro ‘bows’ 
the rolled angle base, then 
butt-welds every joint. Corners 
are hammered to complete the 
3 way ‘‘no scratch’’ picture. 


Diagonal bracing— 
Prevents twisting 
out of shape. 


Sani-Stack, 


quality products of 
METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CORP. 
N. Washington St. & George Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“Be sure to see Metropolitan Wire Goods products at the National Restaurant Show, Chicago, booth A-20." : 


| 29, and May 22. 


| nutrition 


| nursing school 
| and others interested in nutrition will 
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The Bureau offers two types of in- 
spection service—continuous and sam- 
ple or lot inspection. In either case, it 
is a voluntary procedure and the proe- 
essor pays for the service. From July 
1, 1958, when the inspection service 
was begun, through mid-December, 
eighteen firms had accepted the oppor- 
tunity for continuous inspection, 


Poultry and Egg Acceptance Sery- 
ices. Institutional buyers may now 
avail themselves of the acceptance 
type of federal—state grading service 
with respect to poultry and eggs they 
order. The service is now available in 
forty-eight states. 

Under the plan, the buyer writes 
specifications, including: kind, qual- 
ity, size, and other qualifications of 
the items he wants. He then takes bids 
and makes his contract with a sup- 
plier, being careful to specify that all 
deliveries will be inspected by a USDA 
grader and officially ‘‘accepted” as 
meeting the specifications. Users of 
this type of grading service should 
require that the acceptance inspection 
be made one or two days before de- 
livery. 

The grader is then notified when 


| the shipment is ready for delivery and 
| examines it. If it meets grade and 


other contract requirements, he 
stamps each case with the official ac- 
ceptance stamps and seals it to pre- 


; vent tampering or substitutions. 


A nominal charge is made for the 


| service, which may be borne either by 


the purchaser or supplier, as specified 
in the contract. Both the poultry and 
egg acceptance services are super- 
vised by the Poultry Division of the 


| USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 


ice. 

A similar acceptance service is 
available for meat buyers (see the 
May 1958 issue of the JOURNAL, page 


News of State 


Delaware Dietetic Association. Mem- 
bers of the Food Administration Sec- 
tion, with the help of the other sec- 
tions, of the Delaware Association are 
sponsoring a three-session workshop 
on purchasing, to be held April 25, 
The programs will 
cover purchase of meat, fish, poultry, 
dairy products, and canned goods. 
This is the first workshop sponsored 


| by the Delaware Association, and it is 
| expected to receive wide response. 


Dietetic Association. A 
institute for dietitians, 
nutritionists, physicians, dentists, 
health coordinators, 


Hawaii 


be sponsored August 20 to 22 by the 
Hawaii Dietetic Association. Special 


| emphasis will be placed on nutrition 
| education techniques and recent nutri- 
| tion research. Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan 
| of the University of California will 
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present the material on research find- “Nutrition Nonsense and Food Fan- 


ings. tasies”—Eugene Stevenson, Council 
on Foods and Nutrition, American 

Illinois Dietetic Association. Chi- Medical Association, Chicago 
cago was the scene of the spring meet- “Diet Therapy Complications of 
ing of the Illinois Association on Ulcerative Colitis Patients on Ster- 


March 5 and 6. The program included: oids’”—Charles Clayman, M.D., De- 

“Two Techniques—Role ; we 
Case Studies’—R. Bruce Kirk, Chicago Clinics he ae 
Ph.D., A.D.A. Continuing Educa- “Learning and Communications”—Er- 
tion Services Director 


Playing and partment of Medicine, University of 


nest W. Anderson, Ph.D., Associate 


“A Profession Grows”—Janice M. Professor of Agricultural Exten- 
Smith, Ph.D., Head, Department of sion, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Home Economics, University of Ili- “View from the Mountain”—film 


showing with commentary by 


“Role of the Research Dietitian in the Thelma Pollen, A.D.A. Public Rela- 
Practice of Internal 
Richard Landau, M.D., Department 
of Medicine, University of Chicago Kansas Dietetic Association. Four 


Medicine” — tions Director. 


state dietetic associations—Iowa, Kan- 




















































































Only Meals-on-Wheels 
System offers these 
exclusive benefits: 


e@ Ample space for all hot 
foods with only 2 
servings per oven 
drawer. 












































e@ Cold foods completely 
set up on patient’stray. 

















e Exclusive hold-over 
features. Keeps hot 
food hot, cold food 
cold. 
































@ Ample work top at 
comfortable height. 











e Easy to operate and 
maneuver. 

















e Supervision concen- 
trated in central 
kitchen — minimum 
of assembly on floor. 


























e New improved portable 
beverage containers — 
easy to fill, easy to 
clean. 


























~ Meals. on-Wheels Sy stem 


Gives You secs 


1. BASIC PLANNING fits into your present 
operations—allows for future expansion with 
no loss of efficiency. 


2. PROVEN EQUIPMENT DESIGN meets your 
needs, whether your bed capacity is 20 or 
a thousand. 


3. TRAINING ASSISTANCE by expert coun- 
selors helps your dietary staff take full ad- 
vantage of these simple-to-operate units. 


4. FOLLOW-UP SERVICE makes sure you are 
deriving maximum benefit and operating 
economy. 


5. PRE-PLANNING anticipates tomorrow's 
needs, guarantees that your Meals-on- 
Wheels System continues to provide opti- 
mum patient service PLUS the accrued value 
to you of our years of research and field 
experience as the company which ORIGI- 
NATED and perfected this food service. 


“Wade on-Wheels Guus 


5023 East 59th St., Kansas City 30, Mo. 


| 
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sas, Missouri, and Nebraska—vwil] 

join hands to present a regional meet- 

ing on May 6 to 8 in Kansas City, 

Kansas. The program includes: 

“The Challenge of Change”—E. Neige 
Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of 
Home Economics, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

“Reach for the Mountain’—Anna 
Smrha, Nebraska Department of 
Health, Lincoln 

“Looking Ahead in Medical Research” 
—Dr. Vernon Wilson 

“Trends in Consumer Meat Selections” 
—Drs. H. D. Naumann and Y., 
James Rhodes 

“People Are Here to Stay’—Frank 
Heagerty 

“Contented Employees Are Busy Em- 
ployees”—Richard J. Harmon 

“Arabian Nights and Aladdin Lamps” 
—Ercel S. Eppright, Ph.D., Iowa 

State College, Ames 


Kentucky Dietetic Association. On 
March 13 and 14, the Kentucky Diete- 
tic Association held its silver anniver- 
sary convention in Louisville. The 
program included: 

“The Breakfast Survey of School Chil- 
dren”—Virginia Durett, Jefferson 
County Board of Health 

“Dietary Aspects of Atherosclerosis” 
—Dr. Maurice M. Best, Associate 
Professor of Medicine, University 
of Louisville 

“Food Merchandising with a View 
into the Future” — Martha Logan 
Representative, Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago 

“The Role of Nursing as Related to 
Dietetics’ — Dr. Marsha Dake, 
Dean, College of Nursing, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Medical Center 

“Improving Your Writing Ability”’— 
Meta R. Emberger, Devartment of 
English, University of Louisville 


Lorraine Weng, A.D.A. Delegate-at- 
Large, represented the national Asso- 
ciation at this meeting. 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. The 
annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Dietetic Association will be held in 
St. Paul on May 138 and 14 in conjune- 
tion with the Upper Midwest Hospital 
Conference. Dietitians from Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Montana, and the province of Mani- 
toba are cordially invited to attend. 
The program includes: 

“Work Simplification in Institutions” 
—Lendel H. Kotschevar, Ph.D., 
Montana State University, Missoula 

“Indiscriminate Sale of Vitamins, 
Drugs, and Medicine”’—Angus H. 
Taylor, Minnesota Board of Phar- 
macy, Minneapolis 

“The Dietitian’s Role in Civil De- 
fense’”—Col. Hubert Schon, Minne- 
sota Director of Civil Defense, St. 
Paul 

“Educational Television and You” 
John CC. Schwarzwalder, Ph.D., 
Channel 2, University of Minnesota 
St. Paul Campus 

“Hospital Infections”—a panel discus- 

sion followed by discussion groups. 
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UNCLE BEN’S RICE 
Gives You UP T0 23% 
Servings Per Pound 44 


*As Proved By Independent Laboratory Tests. 


THESE PICTURES TELL YOU WHY... 
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e o; 
ORDINARY RICE gives fewerservings per pound _—_ goes further—gives up to 237 en sa tiekinn 
decause it tends to cook up denser and less fluffy, | pound. Uncle Ben’s Rice stays pr a eseetinn 
with grains sticking together. table . . . reheats beautifully a a thin malin 
UNCLE BEN’S RICE is different! Because More food value, too! Helps oe aaa i odtesinies 
Uncle Ben’s exclusive process makes it cook up —because it contains twice the natura es 
light and fluffy, each grain separate. That’s why it — of ordinary rice. 


UNC LE BE N’S GRAIN RICE 10, 25 and 100-pound bags — with FREE valuable coupons inside ! 


For FREE quantity recipe cards, write: Uncle Ben’s Rice, P. O. Box 1752, Houston 1, Texas. 
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Ohio Dietetic Association. The 38th “F 
Annual Meeting of. the Ohio Dietetic signs of Tomorrow”’—Joseph Blake, 
Association was held in Cleveland, The American Hospital Supply 
April 16 and 17. With the theme, “The Corporation, Evanston, Illinois 
Gateway of Tomorrow,” the program “Elements of a Program in Emer- 
included: gency Feeding”—Maj. Katherine E. 
K. Manchester, Brooke Army Hospital, 


abrics, Material, Color, and De- 


“Changing Attitudes’”—Dilman ; 
Smith, Opinion Research Corpora- _San Antonio eat Pr :: 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey “The Use of the Artificial Kidney’’- 

“Uleers and Their Therapy—Medical Dr. A. J. Kolff, Cleveland Clinic 
and Psychological Therapy”-—Dr. “Are You Getting What You 
Harold P. Roth, VA Hospital, Cleve- Ordered?”—Lewis P. VonWald, In- 
land spection Branch, Fresh Products 

“Nutrition in Post-Gastrectomy and Standardization, USDA 
Dumping Syndrome”’—Dr. William “Geriatric Nutrition’”—Dr. 
Abbott, University Hospitals, Cleve- Weir, Highland View 
land Cleveland 

“New Horizons in Food Service” “You Are Management”’—J. 
Sada Watters, W. H. Frick, Inc. Graybard, Director 


David 
Hospital, 


Mitchell 
of Employee 


The Rike Kumler Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
* 


Mrs. Margaret Stibbs 
Manager 
Employee Cafeteria 
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Loranz & Williams 
Architects-Engineers 


Selective Counter Service 


Cooks’ 
Working 
Station 


Rike Kumler says Van service 
on 5 projects “incomparable”! 


The judgment of this enterprising department store is valid because 
it serves from 1400 to 3000 lunches, from 600 to 2200 dinners to 
customers, 30 plus meals a minute to employees with its selective 
counter service above illustrated. Van helped with understanding 
of this store’s needs for flexible arrangement; designed, fabricated 
supervised installation of modern stainless equipment for cafeteria, 
Coin Room (little restaurant), bakery, main kitchen, mezzanine dining 
room over a recent three year period. 


Rike Kumler says that Van's ‘‘interest was not only during our early 
thinking and planning stages, but also during construction, comple- 
tion and successful opening .. . Van's detailed specifications and 
follow-through contributed greatly to the labor saving angle . . ."’ 


When you need the greater efficiency that modernization can bring, 
be sure to use Van's century of experience that Rike Kumler calls 
‘‘incomparable’’! 


Visit Van's Booth 314, Catholic Hospital Association Convention, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, June 1-4 


She john Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Relations, Bache 
York City 

“Methods for Standardization of Ree- 
ipes and Dietary Procedures”— 
Winifred W. Eliason, Greenfield- 
Mills Restaurant Co., Birmingham, 
Michigan 

“Infant and Child Nutrition Affecting 
Growth and Development” — Dry, 
Leon H. Dembo, Cleveland Pedia- 
trician 

“A Restaurateur Views a_ Hospital 
Dietary Service”’—Harry H. Pope, 
Pope’s Cafeteria, St. Louis 

“Chemistry of Clez 
Laughlin, Klenzade Products, Ine, 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

“Mechanical Dishwashing, Manual 
Cleaning of Equipment and Uten- 
sils’—William Muller, Klenzade 
Products, Inc. 

“Dietary Services a Dietitian Can 
Offer an Administrator”—Katherine 
E. Flack, New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, Albany 

“Things to Come”’—Dr. Charles U. 
Letourneau, Director, Hospital Ad- 
ministration Program, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago 

“Menu Merchandising”—Leo Nejel- 
ski, Nejelski and Co., Inec., Market 
Development Counsel, New York 
City 


and Co., New 


Oregon Dietetic Association. On 
April 18, the Oregon Dietetic Associa- 
tion met in Eugene, at the University 
of Oregon. The talks of special inter- 
est were: 
“Phenylketonuria’”—Dr. 

Turner 
“How the Business Manager Looks at 

a Foods Operation’—J. O. Lind- 

strom 
“Public Relations”—W. L. 

There were tours of several of the 
buildings, and the A.M A. film on food 
faddism, “The Medicine Man,” was 
shown. 


Richard E. 


Thompson 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association, 
The Pennsylvania Dietetic Association 
met in Reading, April 23 and 24. The 
program included the following talks: 
“Tranquilizers, Fact or Fad’—Wil- 

liam Hauffman, M.D., Psychiatrist, 

Harrisburg State Hospital 
“Sanitation and the Golden Strain’— 

Mary Troll, M.D., Chief, Clinical 

Laboratory, VA Hospital, Lebanon, 

Pennsylvania 
“Civil Defense and You’—Elizabeth 

Eicherly, Chief, Emergency Care 

Services, Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania 

At its January. meeting, the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic Association heard a 
panel discussion on “Modern Theories 
on Fat in the Diet.” The program was 
planned by the Diet Therapy Section. 
In February, members visited the 
plant of The Felix Spatola & Sons to 
see facilities for handling and storing 
fresh and frozen produce. At the 
March meeting, Dorothy K. Waller, 
\ peaches Department of Health, 
spoke on “Overview of Teen-Age Nu- 
trition Problems.” 
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The Pittsburgh Dietetic Association, 
on February 3, heard Dr. Cambell 
Moses discuss “The Relationship of 
Unsaturated Fatty Acids to Athero 
sclerosis.” The March meeting fea- 
tured a speech by James W. Tipton, 
Allegheny County Health Department, 
on “Rules and Regulations for Insti- 
tutions.” 


Texas Dietetic Association. April 15 
to 18 were the dates of the Texas 
Dietetic Association’s meeting in Hou- 
ston. The theme of the meeting was 
“The Dietitian in the World of To- 
day.” The program included: 


“Communications at Top Level Man- 
agement”—James Shenk, Prudential 
Insurance Company 


SSS 


eS 


really goes for Continental Coffee!” 


SSS Sao ae 


Write for free trial package 


‘Say, that Mr. P. Bunyan in ward six, 


of The American Dietetic Association 


“Use of Oral Hypoglycemic Agents” 
—Dr. Harold Dobson, Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine 

“Research in Fat Metabolism’—Dr. 
Arild Hansen, Medical Branch, 
Texas University, Galveston 

“Advances in Dietetic Administration 
—LeVelle Wood, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 

“Avenues in Nutrition Education”— 
A. June Bricker, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City 

“Adding Glamour to Tableside Cook- 
ery”’—Ernest Coker, Ye Olde Col- 
lege Inn, Houston 
LeVelle Wood, A.D.A. President, at- 

tended the meeting as the representa- 

tive of the national Association. 


SSS = SS - 


| 
| 
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AMERICA’S LEADING COFFEE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO+BROOKLYN+TOLEDO+SEATTLE 





| in the Headquarters office before 9 
p.m., Friday, May 15, 1959. 
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Virginia Dietetic Association. The 
week of March 15 was designated as 
Career Week throughout Virginia. To 
participate in this program, the Vir. 
ginia Association scheduled a showing 
of the A.D.A. film, “View from the 
Mountain” for each local association 
area. The Virginia Association has 
purchased a print of the film, and for 
Career Week, other copies were re- 
served through Modern Talking Pie. 
ture Service, Inc. 

On April 24 and 25, the Virginia 
Dietetic Association held its thirtieth 
annual meeting in Richmond. Fea- 
tured speakers at the meeting were 
Arthur W. Dana, food operations con- 
sultant, author, and lecturer, who 
spoke on “Hows and Whys of Qual- 
ity-Quantity Cookery”; and Ole Malm, 
M.D., of Norway, presently with Wal- 
ter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., whose topic was “Calcium Me- 
tabolism.” Other highlights of the 
program were: 

“Food Additives’—R. E. Williams, 
Chief, District Office, Food and Drug 
Administration, Baltimore 

“Work of the Virginia Council”—Ed- 
gar J. Fisher, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical Care 
R. Bruce Kirk, A.D.A. Continuing 

Education Services Director, repre- 

sented the national Association and 

discussed the program of his depart- 
ment in relation to graduate study, 
adult education, and communications. 


Washington State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Seattle played hostess to the 
spring meeting of the Washington 
State Dietetic Association, April 24 
and 25. The program included: 


“Recent Advances in Diseases of the 
Lower Gastrointestinal Tract”— 
Emil Jobb, M.D. 

“You and the Radiation Hazard”’— 
Simeon T. Cantril, M.D., Tumor 
Institute, Swedish Hospital 

“Dietitians Plus . . .’—Jennie I. Rown- 
tree, Ph.D. 


The films, “The Medicine Man” 
from the American Medical Associa- 
tion and “View from the Mountain” 
from A.D.A., were shown. 


Assaciation 


A.D.A. Representative. R. Bruce 
Kirk, Ph.D., will be the A.D.A. rep- 
resentative at the Arkansas Dietetic 
Association meeting, May 13-14, in 
Little Rock. 


A.D.A. Ballot. As a member of The 
American Dietetic Association you 
have received the ballot for electing 
our officers for 1959-1960. Let’s make 
this a record year for number of votes 
cast! Voting is your privilege and 
responsibility as a member of the 


| Association. Ballots must be received 


r 


As of 


View from the Mountain, 
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Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 
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Buy-words for modern ue 
hospital food service 
and... 
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Syracuse is high-fired, vitrified 
china fused to a lustrous steel- 
hard glaze to prevent crackling 
and crazing .. . resist chipping 
and breaking . . . protect against 
scratches and absorption of bac- 
teria .. . withstand extreme heat 
without harm to surface or deco- 
ration. Really hospital. clean—as 
only china can be! 

And only Syracuse offers such 
a host of beautiful patterns and 
shapes . . . china that enhances 
food appeal, insures fuller meas- 
ure of meal-time pleasure and 
helps speed patient recovery. 
Truly salutary, really sanitary! | 

Investigate these and many 
other important benefits-in-use 
of famous Syracuse China. Write 
today for color brochure of Syra- 
cuse’s “Hospitality Group” of 
stock patterns including the new 
space-saving ‘“‘Trend” shape 
shown above. 
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February 28, 1959, “View from the 
Mountain” had been shown 727 times 
to a cumulative audience of 33,631. 


The demand for prints during the 


| past month suggests it would be wise 


to make early reservations for prints 


| with Modern Talking Picture Service 


for showings in the summer, fall, and 
winter. The addresses of these regional 
offices are given on the back cover of 
the promotional leaflet, ““View from 
the Mountain.” 

The film has been cleared for tele- 
vision use. Members may arrange for 
showings on their local TV stations. 
Such arrangements are made directly 
with the stations by the members, 
not through Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

The film 


IS 


an excellent tool in 
acquainting your professional asso- 
ciates with the preparation for a 


career in dietetics and with the vari- 
ety of positions that may be held by 
dietitians. This visual explanation of 
the dietitian’s background and _ posi- 
tion has far more impact than a vocal 
explanation. 


Work with Allied Organizations. 
The Association is continuing to have 
representation at the regional cur- 
riculum conferences of the National 
League for Nursing. The most recent 
one, held in Des Moines, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 25 to 27, was attended by Mar- 
garet A. Ohlson, Ph.D. 

Ruth M. Yakel and Harriet Sankey 
of Headquarters staff attended a two- 


| day meeting of editors and publishers 
| of food and institutional publications 
| called 


by the National Restaurant 
Association on February 26 to 27, in 
Chicago. The purpose of this meeting 
was to better inform those present 
about the organization and activities 
of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion as well as to discuss plans for 
the future. 

Ercel S. Eppright, Ph.D., a member 
of the American Board of Nutrition, 
attended a meeting of that organiza- 
tion in Atlantie City on April 12. She 
also attended the meetings of the 
American Institute of Nutrition in 
conjunction with the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 


Biology, held April 13 to 17, in 
Atlantic City. 
National Health Forum. Chicago 


was the scene of the annual National 
Health Forum, March 17 to 19. The 
program this year was planned to di- 
rect nationwide attention to occupa- 


| tional health problems and needs. The 


keynote speaker for the meeting was 


| Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The principal address at the opening 
luncheon of the Forum was made by 
Reynolds I. Nowell, Vice President 
and Economist, Equitable Life Assur- 


| ance Society of the United States, who 


emphasized the nation’s economic pro- 
jections. 

The 1959 Forum was attended by 
approximately 500 delegates and in- 
vited individuals. Mary Reeves, Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau, Chicago, serves as our 
official delegate to the National Health 
Council. Participants included repre- 
sentatives of the sixty-four national 
agencies and professional associations 
who are members of the Nationa] 
Health Council, as well as representa- 
tives of industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. 

This well organized meeting, with 
the theme “The Health of People who 
Work,” reflected careful planning and 
selection of speakers and group lead- 
ers. The meeting was successful in 
that it did focus attention on the 
importance of protecting the health 
of American workers, particularly 
those employed by small industry. 

Major program emphasis was on 
the physician’s role in occupational 
health, and minor attention was given 
to the other members of the team, 
such as industrial hygienists and 
nurses. 

In answer to the question “What Is 
the National Health Council?” the 
1959 report states: “The functions of 
the Council can be classified according 
to three principal categories: (1) 
helping member agencies work more 
effectively together in the common 
interest; (2) helping identify, call 
attention to, and promote solutions of 
national health problems; and (8) 
promoting better state and _ local 
health services, whether governmental 
or voluntary.” 


1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. A June Bricker 
served as A.D.A.’s representative at a 
meeting called by the National Com- 
mittee of the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth and 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Council of National Organizations on 
Children and Youth, February 20, in 
New York City. The purpose of the 
meeting was to organize a Council of 
National Organizations on Children 
and Youth for the 1960 White Hous? 
Conference. For the sixth time in 
fifty years, citizens from the fifty 
states and territories will gather at 
the call of the President for such a 
Conference. 

Katherine B. Oettinger, Secretary, 
President’s National Committee for 
the Conference, and Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, discussed Conference develop- 
ments. An interesting history of the 
Conferences was included. It was 
stressed that this meeting will have 
much more citizen participation than 
any previous conference. Much pre- 
planning has already been done. 
Twelve to fifteen thousand are ex- 
pected at the opening session to be 
held at the University of Maryland 
in March 1960. Conferences, group 
meetings, and other sessions will be 
held in Washington. 


Obituaries 


Ruth Branstad. The death of Ruth 
Branstad of Omaha has been reported 
to headquarters office. Miss Branstad 
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had been a member of the Association 
since 1942. Her last position was with 
the Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, 
Omaha. Previously, she had been on 
the staffs at Jenny Edmundson Hos- 
pital, Council Bluffs, Iowa; St. Cath- 
erine’s Hospital, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Methodist Hospital, Omaha; St. An- 
thony’s Hospital, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana; and Cossett Commons, Colorado) 
State College, Colorado Springs. 


Stella Helming Gue. The Association 
has been notified of the recent death 
of Stella Helming Gue. Mrs. Gue had 
been a dietitian for the Veterans 
Administration for a number of years, 
having served in VA Hospitals at Ft. 


Snelling, Minnesota; Ft. Harrison and 


Let CREAM 
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Helena, Montana; Memphis, Tennes- 
see; Marion, Indiana; Ft. Lyon, Colo- 
vado; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; 
and Roanoke, Virginia. Her most 
recent position had been with the 
Iowa Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown. 
She had made her home in Pueblo, 
Colorado, since July 1958. 


Dorothy J. Metzler. The A.D.A. of- 
fice has received word of the death of 
Dorothy J. Metzler on October 24. 
Mrs. Metzler, a graduate of Cornell 
University, had been a member of the 
faculty of the New York State Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute at Morrisville since 1947. She 
had been a member of the Association 
since 1952. 


RICE help solve 


your modified diet problems 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT 


Cream of Rice is rich in Iron, plus 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin and Niacin. 


New Medical Study proves that Cream 
of Rice is easier to digest than any 
other kind of cereal. Gives quick food 
energy, too—within a few minutes 
after eating. Many pediatricians rec- 
ommend it for growing children—and 
as one of baby’s first solid foods. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
of Rice in modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
hypertension, intestinal distress and 
digestive troubles. 
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EASY TO PREPARE 


Cream of Rice, a delicious, nourish- 
ing, easy-to-digest cereal, cooks in just 
¥, minute! New, easy-pouring spout! 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


What’s more, Cream of Rice is as de- 
licious as it is nutritious. That’s why 
it’s so good as a breakfast cereal, too! 
Adults and children alike will enjoy 
its creamy deliciousness. 


FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. C5J 
West Chester, Pa. 
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News of Products 
and Seruices 


A new set of quantity recipes on 
cole slaws and potato salads is avail- 
able from the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. The packet of 
assorted recipes for fifty portions with 
test portions for six includes a low- 
calorie potato salad, a “rainbow” cole 
slaw, a citrus cole slaw, and chef’s 
potato salad. A recipe called “Fisher- 
man’s Potato Salad” is featured for 
Friday luncheon specials. In addition 
to the full recipes, there is a card with 
eight other ideas for potato salads and 
cole slaw. The low-calorie potato salad 
recipe lists a luncheon special con- 
taining 318 calories which includes 
appetizer, dessert, and beverage. 

The addition of four new patterns 
to the Bolta Tempo Tray line for 
restaurant and institutional use has 
been announced by Bolta Products Di- 
vision of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company. Two are named “Tablets” 
(a geometrical design available in 
smoke and cocoa shades) and “Trellis” 
(a leafy floral design in gray, green, 
and beige). The other two are known 
as “Provincial” (available in aqua 
and red) and “Leaves” (available in 
The new 
designs bring to fifteen the patterns 
available in the Bolta line of trays. 

A special 84 by 5'%-in. index card 
on deep-fried potato variations has 
been released by The Wesson Oil 
People. On it are included cooking 
directions for Brabant potatoes, po- 
tato puffs, frozen French fries, soufflé 
potatoes, and deep-fried baked po- 
tatoes, as well as general instructions 
and tips for better deep-fat frying. 

A. Michaud Co. is now marketing 
five new seafood specialty items: 
shrimp thermidor, clam imperial, crab 
imperial, stuffed haddock, and stuffed 


| scallops. The shrimp thermidor (whole 


shrimp in a sauce of sherry, milk 
solids, and butter) is packaged in 
8-oz. portions. Clam and crab are com- 
bined with egg, butter, bread-crumbs, 
and seasonings for 5-oz. portions of 
imperial crab and clam. Fillet of had- 
dock is split and stuffed with crab 


| meat and is available in 8- or 12-o0z. 


portions, which require 20 to 25 min. 
heating in a 400°F. oven. Split scal- 
lops stuffed with a special shrimp 
mixture and breaded are packed nine 
to a pound, with three to five scallops 
as a suggested serving. They are to 
be deep fried 4 to 5 min. 

A liquid detergent named “Prod” is 
announced by Tykor Products Inc., 
division of The Borden Company. 
Producing an abundance of suds, it 
is quickly and completely soluble in 
even the hardest water. It contains 
no soap or alkalis and is non-corrosive 
to metal sink fixtures and pipes. No 
water spots or cloudy film remain on 
dishes even when rinsed in cold water. 
It is packaged in 22-0z. cans or 1-qt. 


| and 1-gal. glass containers. 
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onal - : a | tributor in this national net- 
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2-02. ] This traffic problem came up when the Tampa 





min. General Hospital added their modern nine story 3 
. addition. The entrance corridor to ° 
scal the dining room was located be- MONARCH FOODS, ; 
rimp tween the soiled dish pantry and INSTITUTIONAL SALES DIVISION © 
nine 0% the dishwashing room, mak- Chicago (River Grove), Minneapolis, Los ° 
llops ing it difficult to bus or truck ' Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville, . 
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Two other cleaning products from 
Tykor are Mecho-Wash 32 (for soft 
to medium-hard waters) and Mecho- 
Wash 52 (for medium-hard to hard 
waters). These compounds are said to 
loosen and remove all kinds of food 
deposits, prevent formation of mineral 
film on dishes, prevent accumulation 
of scale in the dishwasher, and help 
keep moving parts free-moving. 

A new basket for immersion dish 
washers and sinks that will accommo- 
date almost any size shell glass, from 
large ice tea to small juice size, has 
been announced by the Metropolitan 
Wire Goods Corporation. The chrome 
plated basket has twenty plastisol- 
coated pegs 5% in. high to protect 
the glass and reduce noise. The cover 
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can be clipped shut to hold glasses in 
place. 

A new nonfat dry milk has been 
announced by Borden Foods Company. 
“Super Starlac” is manufactured by 
a new process and is different from 
Instant Starlac. The new product dis- 
solves completely in 6 seconds, is rich 
in protein, calcium, phosphorus, and 
other minerals as well as the B-vita- 
mins. It can be used in liquid form, 
added to recipes in dry form, or 
whipped into a low-calorie topping. 
Handy pouring spouts are features of 
the 3- and 12-qt. packages. A 6-qt. 
package with individual foil envelopes, 
each pre-measured to make 1 qt. milk, 
has a special zipper opening. One qt. 
reconstituted Super Starlac costs ap- 
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| preparation instructions. 
| ghetti Sauce Mix makes four to six 
| servings and features other easy-to- 
| prepare serving suggestions. 
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proximately 8 cents and is sold at the 
same price as Instant Starlac. 4 
leaflet of twelve recipes with photo- 
graphs shows how Super Starlac may 
be used in beverages, meat, fish, vege- 
tables, and desserts. 

A new disposer powered by a -h.p, 
motor has been added to the line of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., to 
serve the needs of smaller food estab- 
lishments. Bones or other sizable 
waste are first broken into particle 
size by twin breaking heads on the im- 
peller and inner cutting and shredding 
surfaces and then ground fine by con- 
tinuous grinding action. The particles 
are forced into the grinding or shred- 
ding ring by centrifugal force and 
water added to liquefy the waste. The 
disposer may be installed under the 
soiled dish table. 

A second new item in the F'MC line 
is a lower-priced, stainless steel, sin- 
utensil washer, 


less steel doors are 24 in. wide and 26 


| in. high. Higher pump and manifold 


pressures are provided. Drain, water, 
and electrical connections are acces- 
sible at the rear. The new model is 
adequate for kitchens serving 500 to 
2500 meals per day. 

New cheese dip seasonings and an 
Italian spaghetti sauce mix have been 
introduced by McCormick & Company, 


| Ine. Packaged in individual foil en- 


velopes, the new dips come in three 
flavors: “Caliente Tangy,” “Tasty 


| Barbecue,” and “Garlic and Onion.” 


The packet for each is imprinted with 
The Spa- 


As a substitute for fresh or frozen 


| orange juice, “Golden-C” crystal con- 
| ecentrate is now available from Edward 


Don & Co. for institutional use. Made 
of dehydrated orange juice, the crys- 
tals dissolve in water, have a high 


content of ascorbic acid, and are said 


to taste like fresh orange juice. The 


| product is packed in 28-oz. cans. Each 


can makes 2 gal. of beverage. 
The Pharmaceutical Division, The 


| Borden Special Products Company has 
| formulated an infant food which ap- 
| proximates the values of human breast 
| milk. The product, “Liquid Bremil,” 

is available in drug stores without a 
| prescription. It provides about the 


same amount and type of protein and 


| fat, as well as the same carbohydrate 


as breast milk, and has a ratio of 1.5 
parts calcium to 1 part phosphorus. 


| Vitamins are added at the levels rec- 


ommended by the National Research 


| Council. A 13-0z. can provides a soft- 
| curd infant formula sufficient for 4 
| full day’s feeding. Add the contents of 


the can to freshly boiled water, blend, 
store in freshly sterilized bottles, and 


| refrigerate. 


THE 
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CHINA COMPANY 


Toastmaster Division, McGraw-Edi- 


| son Company has two new electric 


griddles which feature larger surface 


| areas, increased power, and bigger 
| splash guards. 


The larger model, 
N2430A, has a capacity of 480 ham 
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burgers per hour, with a griddle sur- 
face of 445 sq. in. Two temperature 
controls with ranges from 100° to 
400°F., permit half of the griddle to 
be operated independently. The smal- 
ler griddle has 266 sq. in. of cooking 
surface. This unit has a single tem- 
perature control which can be regu- 
lated from 100° to 400°F., and a ca- 
pacity of 300 hamburgers per hour. 
Exteriors of both models are of stain- 
less steel; griddle surfaces are of 
“boiler plate” steel. Each model has 
been matched and designed to bank in 
a counter line-up which includes a fry 
kettle, 2-unit hot plate, and food 
warmer. 

A new product called ‘“Anco-X,” 
which extends the cooking life of deep- 
fry fats, is being marketed by L. L. 
Antle & Co., Ine. Starting with new 
fat, it is said that a small amount of 
Anco-X added daily will extend cook- 
ing life 25 per cent, reduce foaming, 
and retard rancidity. It is available 
in 5%- and 14%4-oz. bottles. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corpora- 
tion announces a new light-weight 
plate rack weighing 8% lb. and meas- 
uring 19% by 19% in. A replaceable 
plastisol insert has a capacity of 18 
plates or 9 trays and will accommo- 
date bowls, cups, and glasses. 


Also available from Metropolitan | 


Wire Goods are two illustrated folders 
showing suggested uses for Sani- 
Racks and Erecta shelves. Sani-Stack 
racks are made for every use with 
china, silver, or glassware and are 


said to cut time, labor, and breakage | 


by reducing hand operations from 
seven to two steps. . . Designed to 
meet storage needs in volume food op- 
erations, Erecta shelves are made of 
steel rods capable of supporting 1000 


lb. per shelf. Each unit consists of | 
which | 


uprights and_ shelves’ into 
notches are tooled to close tolerances. 
Shelves and uprights slide easily into 
place and lock rigidly. There are no 


nuts, bolts, or screws. Uprights are | 


equipped with leveling devices to com- 


pensate for uneven floors. Application | 


of Erecta shelves in a walk-in cooler 
is illustrated. 


A thirty-two-page booklet, “Break- | 
fast Source Book,” has been compiled | 


by Cereal Institute, Inc. Information 
from scientific studies and surveys 
and reports of classroom, school, and 
community health and nutrition pro- 
grams reveal that about half of the 
adult population skip or skimp break- 
fast, and that only one of every five 
children goes to school with an ade- 
quate breakfast. A modern basic 
breakfast pattern consisting of fruit, 
cereal, milk, bread, and butter, pro- 
viding about 600 calories, is advocated. 
Menu patterns for a 400- and 600- 
calorie breakfast are given. 

A processed and sterilized cottage 
cheese appears as a new product by 
Gerber Baby Foods. Pineapple, con- 
centrated lemon, and orange juice 


lend flavor while whole milk powder | 
added to the cottage cheese provides | 


readily-digested protein. “Gerber’s 
Cottage Cheese with Pineapple” is 


| New 2-way convenience 
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available in strained or junior sizes. 

“Junior Chicken” made of selected 
chicken, chicken broth, and chicken 
giblets is also new with Gerber. It has 
prepared with just the right texture 
for infants ready with teeth. 

Another dinner combination from 
Gerber Baby Foods is “Strained Beef 
and Egg Noodles with Vegetables,” 
a casserole-type of food with high 
vitamin A value. 

Individual portion control packets 
of salt and sugar substitutes and 
lemon flavoring are being introduced 
by Diamond Crystal Salt Company. 
The substitute salt ingredients are a 
chemical consisting of potassium 
chloride, glutamic acid, and _ inert 
excipients. A four-fluted packet pro- 
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vides controlled shaker action. The 
sugar packet has one flute only and 
contains 92.3 per cent calcium cycla- 
mate and 7.7 per cent saccharin in a 
portion equivalent to 2 tsp. sugar. 
The “Lemon Wedge” will be packaged 
with one flute and produced in silver 
foil. Crushed lemon crystals are suffi- 
cient for instances where a lemon 
slice is used. 

A new line of cake mixes bearing 
the Downyflake name, is being mar- 
keted by DCA Food Industries, Inc. 
The line includes: devil’s food, spice, 
white, and golden cakes. Products 
made from these new mixes are said 
to have extra fine texture, color, and 
taste; to be super-moist, and won’t 
crumble. 
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BACKED BY MORE THAN 
67 YEARS OF REFRIGERA- 
TION EXPERIENCE. ASK 
ABOUT THE COMPLETE 
HERRICK LINE OF REFRIG- 
ERATORS, FREEZERS AND 
WALK-IN COOLERS. 


The combination of normal cold and freezing 
temperatures in one compact Herrick 
cabinet provides faster food selection for 
the chef . . . more efficient food handling 
for other kitchen personnel. Gleaming 
stainless steel, inside and out, assures the 
ultimate in sanitation and cleaning ease. 
Edge-mounted chrome-plated brass 


hardware provides long, trouble-free 


SEE HERRICK AT THE 
RESTAURANT SHOW. 
BOOTHS D92-94-96. 


service. Herrick Dual-Temperature 
refrigerators are also available for remote 
installation, and as Pass-Thru models. 


CRED HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY? warerioo, iowa 
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The Vital Story 


by Science Writer 


THE “FIRST” VITAMIN 


Vitamin A was probably the first to be discovered. As early as 
1909 Hopkins and Stepp found that certain fat-soluble sub- 
stances were necessary for the growth of mice and rats. Between 
1913 and 1915, working independently, the teams of McCollum 
and Davis, and Osborne and Mendel revealed the existence of a 
— — =} fat-soluble fraction in butter, egg yolk 
and cod-liver oil, which was essential 
for the growth of laboratory animals. 
McCollum and Davis concluded that 
the unknown substance was organic in 
nature. They had, in effect, discovered 
vitamin A, even though they did not 
so name it. 





An interesting point: McCollum and 
Davis noted that the word “vitamine,” coined by Casimir Funk 
a year or so previously, might be used to describe the growth 
factor they had found. Subsequently, McCollum (and Kennedy) 
reversed this opinion and suggested that the unknown sub- 
stances which induced growth be called fat-soluble A and 
water-soluble B. In their opinion these phrases better described 
the unknown factor. Casimir Funk disagreed, however, pointing 
out that, to be truly descriptive, the phrases should read 
growth-promoting fat-soluble A, etc. This obviously being cum- 
bersome, Funk suggested the designations: vitamine A, vitamine 
B, and so on. These (with the final “e” omitted) are now firmly 
embedded in the language. 


Other investigators worked on the problem of carotene, begin- 
ning in 1831 when Wackenroder isolated that substance from 
carrots. We shall see later how vitamin A and the carotenes, 
particularly beta carotene, are interrelated. 


TRACKED DOWN 


Various tries at isolating vitamin 
A were made in the 1920s. Investiga- 
tors in Japan and England attempt- 
ed without success to extract the 
elusive vitamin from cod-liver oil. 





After establishing the structural formula of beta carotene, Paul 
Karrer of Switzerland turned his attention to vitamin A. He 
and his colleagues, using halibut-liver oil (which has a much 
higher potency than cod-liver oil) succeeded in determining 
the structure of the vitamin A molecule in 1931. 





WHAT IT IS 


Pure vitamin A crystals are pale yellow in color, 
They are soluble in fat and in fat solvents but 
not in water. The chemist’s formula is C2HO, 
expressing the vitamin’s composition of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Beta carotene has the 
formula CyHss. 





Vitamin A is stable to light and heat, but is destroyed by oxida- 
tion and ultraviolet light. 


Two vitamins A have been discovered. Vitamin A, occurs in 
animal products such as egg yolk, liver, butter, and in the livers 
of salt water fish. Vitamin A: is found in fresh-water fish livers. 
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New Expanded Edition 


VITAMIN A 


As now used by pharmaceutical and food manufacturers, vita. 
min A is in liquid form —in solution in edible, vegetable oil 
— or in dry granular form in which tiny droplets of the liquid 
vitamin are encased in a dry, edible material. 


ACTION 


Human beings receive their vitamin A from many sources. They 
eat vegetable foods rich in beta carotene (a provitamin A) which 
is then converted by the body into a vitamin. They eat animal 
products which contain the vita- 
min. They eat processed foods 
which are fortified with beta 
carotene or vitamin A or both. 
They use pharmaceutical prep- 
arations of the vitamin, with or 
without other vitamins, for ther- 
apeutic or protective effect. 





The liver has been found to be the main storage site of vitamin 
A. It is also lodged in the kidneys, lungs, adrenal glands, and 
body fat. 


It is believed that provitamins A are converted to the vitamin 
in the intestinal wall, the liver, and other parts of the body 
through the action of the enzyme called carotenase. 


Vitamin A is absorbed primarily in the healthy intestine and is 
carried in the lymph and blood to the body’s storage depots. 


HOW MUCH DO WE NEED? 


According to the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Academy of Science — National Research Council, in its 1958 
publication #589, vitamin A is needed daily (in various amounts 
depending on age and sex) to maintain good nutrition of healthy 
persons in the U.S. A. The following table expresses the Board’s 
recommendations in International Units of the vitamin. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
DAILY VITAMIN A INTAKE 


Men (all ages) 5,000 Children (1-3 years) 2,000 
Women (all ages) 5,000 Children (4—6 years) 2,500 
Women (pregnant, Children (7-9 years) 3,500 

second half) 6,000 Children (10-12 years) 4,500 
Women (lactating) 8,000 Bove (1080 ven) 5,000 
Infants (2-6 months) 1,500 Girls (13-19 years) 5,000 


Infants (7-12 months) 1,500 






The Food & Drug Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has set the following standards 
as being the minimum daily requirement. In other words, these 
amounts are the /east which can be ingested to prevent recog- 
nizable signs of deficiency disease from developing. There is an 
opinion among nutrition experts that the minimum amount of 
a vitamin is not necessarily the best criterion. 


F. & D. A. MINIMUM DAILY REQUIREMENTS OF VITAMIN A 


(Measurements in U. S. Pharmacopeia (U.S.P.) units 
which equal International Units) 


Children (1-11 years) ......-.---- 3,000 
Infants (to 1 year) ........------- 1,500 


Men and Women................ 4,000 
Adolescents (12-19 years)... 4,000 
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The Vital Story of Vitamin A (continued) 


DEFICIENCIES AND MEDICAL USES 


Correcting a vitamin A deficiency has little of the instant, dra- 
matic impact that, for example, vitamin C has in curing scurvy. 


Because of the body’s ability to store quantities of vitamin A 
which are released as needed, a considerable time passes before 
the vitamin A deficiency develops. 

Lack of enough vitamin A shows itself in several ways. 

“Dark adaptation” of the eyes is diminished. Go from a bright- 
ly lighted place to one which is dim or 


dark; notice how your eyes need a few . a, 
moments to adjust. This is known as dark 
adaptation. With vitamin A deficiency, 4 


the power of the eyes to make the adjust- 
ment quickly and completely is lessened, 
sometimes severely or dangerously. 

The skin, too, becomes dry from lack of vitamin A. The linings 
of the hair follicles harden and become plugged, thus inter- 
fering with the secretion of the skin’s oil glands. 

Other epithelial tissues, such as the linings of the upper parts 
of the respiratory passages, the genito-urinary tract, the ali- 
mentary canal, may not function properly. 

Vitamin A is necessary for growth. When children fail to gain 
weight a deficiency of the vitamin may be suspected. 
Physicians treat the deficiency states with therapeutic doses of 
the vitamin. To prevent their development or recurrence they 
may prescribe supplementary dosages. 


* — 
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MICROGRAMS, U. S. P. UNITS, INTERNATIONAL UNITS 


The measurement of vitamin A is made in International Units 
which may be abbreviated as I.U. or i.u. 


One International Unit of vitamin A is equivalent to: 
— 0.344 microgram of crystalline vitamin A acetate. 
— 0.300 microgram of crystalline vitamin A alcohol. 
— the activity of 0.6 microgram of pure beta carotene. 
—one U.S. P. unit of vitamin A. 
In everyday measurement, one ounce equals 94,500,000 Inter- 
national Units of vitamin A alcohol. 
Vitamin A is available to pharmaceutical and food manufac- 
turers in forms having standardized potencies as, for example, 
liquid products containing 1,000,000 units per gram or dry 
beadlets having 250,000 or 500,000 units per gram. 


MEASURING VITAMIN A 


The best known and most commonly used method of measuring 
vitamin A is the Carr-Price spectrometric assay. In this chemical 
test a measurable blue color appears when a reagent (antimony 
trichloride) is added to the vitamin. The so-called “blue value” 
when measured photometrically can be converted by a math- 
ematical formula into International Units of vitamin A. 


PROVITAMIN AND VITAMIN 


The carotenes and vitamin A are known 
to be closely related. The former are 
known as precursors, or provitamins, It 
is one of nature’s singular facts that the 
carotenes contain no vitamin A and yet 
have important vitamin A value. The 
body has a mechanism by which caro- 
tene is converted to vitamin A. 

Four carotenoids: alpha-, beta-, and gamma carotene, and 
cryptoxanthin are known to be provitamins A. Of these, beta 
carotene is the most valuable in supplying the vitamin’s value. 
The carotenes exist as colors in vegetable material. Example: 
carrots from which the word “carotene” was derived. 

The chemical formulae of the carotenes show their relationship 
‘0 vitamin A. This is demonstrated in the diagram that follows 
showing vitamin A and beta carotene. 

Theoretically, one molecule of beta carotene could be expected 
0 yield two of vitamin A. Actually this efficiency of conversion 
'S not normally achieved in the human body. 
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BETA CAROTENE 


HHH " 
=C-C=C-C=C-CH,OH VITAMIN A 


GOOD SOURCES 


Margarine, which has been fortified with 

vitamin A or with a combination of the 

vitamin and beta carotene (for safe coloring, 

plus nutritional value) supplies important 

amounts in our daily diet. Butter, too, can 

be a valuable source. It contains vitamin A 

in quantities which vary as the dairy cows’ 

diet varies between seasons. Another good 

source of vitamin A is beef or calves’ liver. 

There are many foods which contribute vitamin A value through 
their supplies of the carotenes. Among these are apricots, beet 
greens, broccoli, carrots, kale, spinach, sweet potatoes, and 
turnip greens. 


MOSTLY, IT’S MADE 


- After the chemical composition was determined by Paul Karrer 


and the product was crystallized by Holmes and Corbett, many 
attempts were made to synthesize the vitamin. The most suc- 
cessful, that of the Roche research team headed by Otto Isler, 
supplies a large portion of the world’s requirements. 


Vitamin A is also extracted from natural sources such as the 
liver of fish. Esthetically and practically, however, synthetic 
vitamin A has been found the most satisfactory for products 
used by human beings. 


The U. S. production of synthetic (man-made) vitamin A is meas- 
ured in tons. This huge annual production is enough to supply 
daily 170,000,000 people, the total population of the United 
States, with the 5000 international units (recommended by the 
National Research Council for daily adult intake) and still have 
enough synthetic vitamin A left 
over for use in animal feeds, pet 
foods, for export, etc. Of course, 
not everyone does receive his 
daily requirements through the 
medium of manufactured vita- 
min A. Yet, the potential is 
always there. 


Pure beta carotene, so closely allied with vitamin A, also is 
man-made in large amounts for use in safely coloring and 
fortifying foods. Since it was first synthesized in Roche research 
laboratories, beta carotene Roche has been produced in ever- 
increasing quantities to meet the demands of the food industry 
for safe, sure, economical, yellow color with nutritional value 
as a bonus. 


REPRINTS ON REQUEST 


This article is published as a service by Hoffmann - La Koche. 
It is one of a group which outlines knowledge of the vitamins. 
Reprints of this and all others in the Roche series are available 
without charge. Reasonable quantities will be supplied gratis to 
educators for use in their courses as teaching aids. 


Please address all correspondence and requests to the Vitamin 
Division, Department of Education, Hoffmann - La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann - La Roche Ltd., 
1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. 


ROCHE ROUND THE WORLD: Affiliated Companies in — 
Basel » Bogota * Bombay * Brussels * Buenos Aires * Grenzach 
(Baden) + Havana « Istanbul « Johannesburg « London « Madrid 
Mexico City * Milan * Montevideo + Paris * Rio de Janeiro 
Stockholm * Sydney * Tokyo * Vienna « Agencies in other 
countries 


Trademark: Roche® 
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HOW TO MAKE AN 


Now you can make hamburgers easier 
— quicker, better tasting! With the 
Automatic Food Shaper, you'll turn out 
hamburger patties at a volume rate— 
relieve kitchen help of a tedious, time 
consuming job. 


Operation is simple, smooth, with no 
tricky parts to jam. No special skills 
needed! And you from 
hamburgers to fish cakes, or any other 
food served in patty form, because the 


Automatic can be cleaned in minutes 


can switch 


to make the change. 
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For fluffy, juicier, better tasting burgers, 


write today for details and prices. 


Automatic Model DA—3 models 
are available ranging in capac. 
ities of 20, 40 or 60 patties 
per minute. 


AUTOMATIC FOOD SHAPING CO., INC 


58 New Street -° 


See Automatic Food Shapers in action at: 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Seat _ National Restaurant Show, 


Chicago, May | 25 


‘More Vitamin C thom in Fresh 
or Frozen Orange Juice! 


INSTANT 
TI 


DELUXE INSTANT 


OUT Reh LY 


Po GRANULES 


Each 4-oz. serving contains more 


than 70 milligrams of Vitamin C. -° 


~/ Nothing to add but water 
/ High Nutrition—Low Acidit 


So easy to prepare! A 2-lb. 
vacuum-packed tin of the 
new Lasco Orange Break- 
fast Drink Granules 
and 2 gallons of water 
make 69 four-ounce 
servings ... deli- 
cious, nutritious 

and economical! 


. _—m 15 


° Lemon, Lime, 


Fruit Punc 


WRITE 


for complete 
details! Le 


- of Vitamin C 


TIN Jon 


GRANULES 


Deluxe 
instant 
~ FrRoTHY 


° LEMON 
GRANULE 
y . on wenger Sei 


And Your Old Favorites 
DELUXE 
FROTHY 


delicious flavors (Orange, 
Grape, Pink Lemon, 
h, Orange Pineapple, etc.). 


An 8-oz. serving contains 30 milligrams 


(and 4000 U.S.P. Units of 


Vitamin A in some flavors). The 10-oz. jar 


* makes 7 gallons of beverage for less than 


2¢ an 8-oz. glass! 


ALLEN 


FOODS, INC. 


Finer Foods for Hotels and Institutions 


4555 GUSTINE 
“See Our Booth 


e ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 
A-240 at NRAC, Chicago” 





3 models 
in Capac: 
) patties 





